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Editorial, 


T ought to be the policy of the missionaries who are 
working for the good of China to encourage the 
maintenance of Confucianism as the popular religion. 
There is much good in the moral system which. for two 
thousand years has been accepted in China. ‘To de- 

stroy it, with nothing as good to take its place in the affec- 
tions of the people, would be to invite moral chaos. ‘This 
the more intelligent and well-instructed missionaries now 
see; and their method is to accept all that is evidently 
good in Confucianism and then invite their Chinese 
neighbors to consider the points of superiority that they 
claim for Christianity, or, at least, to show in what par- 
ticulars it might supplement and complete the national 
ideals. It is a notable fact that the man who proposed 
recently to make Confucianism the state religion was 
educated in America, and may be supposed to have 
thought of the relations of the two religions, and proposed 
to adhere to his own because to destroy it might invite 
moral chaos. It would not be an advantage to the mis- 
sionaries if Christianity should by some freak of fortune 
be made the state religion. The manly attitude and the 
true Christian policy is for the representatives of Chris- 
tianity to drop, once for all, the old delusion that all 
heathens are children of Satan, and that between them 
and the missionaries there can be no common ground. 
Even in Ceylon’s isle, where every prospect pleases, Chris- 
tian travellers have discovered that man is not vile, but 
is a very pleasing member of the human family. 


a 


Tue Bishop of Zanzibar has had his application denied 
for a heresy trial of the two bishops whose Christian 
action has made the name of Kikuyu historical, but he 
has the satisfaction of being told that the subject will be 
referred to the Central Consultative Body of the Church 
for consideration and advice. ‘This body consists of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 14 bishops appointed 
by the bishops in the various provinces and dioceses 
of the Anglican Communion. Next July, therefore, 
there will be laid before this body two questions: 
“Whether the provisions of the proposed scheme of fed- 
eration contravene any principles of Church order, the 
observance of which is obligatory upon the bishops, the 
clergy, and the lay workers of the Church of England 
at home or abroad”; “ Whether, due consideration being 
given to the circumstances of the case, the action of the 
bishops who arranged and conducted the admittedly 
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abnormal service in question was, in the opinion of the 
Consultative Body, consistent or inconsistent with the 
principles accepted by the Church of England.” In the 
mean time two memorials backing the protesting bishop, 
one of them signed by 750 priests, and a memorial to the 
Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury, signed by 
clergy of London, show against what forces the tide of 
Modernism has to contend in the Anglican Church. We 
can but acknowledge that the request for a repudiation 
“of the claims of some clergy to reject the miracles of our 
Lord’s birth of a Virgin and the actual resurrection of 
His Body from the Tomb,”’ since “these truths lie at the 
very centre’’ of their faith, would help clear the air. To 
accept and disbelieve a specific statement is not conducive 
to intellectual integrity among men whose union depends 
on such grafting. 
wt 


THE emergence of a sense of humor is always welcome 
in a controversy, and the more welcome the more serious 
the controversy. When Dean Henson, preaching before 
the University of Oxford, said that ‘‘a decision of bishops, 
however eminent, to the effect that bishops are essential 
to a Church, could neither alter history nor affect opinion,” 
there must have been some relaxing of facial muscles, 
and, when he went soberly on to remark that an “appeal 
lies, not to the bishops, who perhaps on such a question 
are not well fitted to decide (for all men magnify their 
office, even bishops) but to the facts of history, to the 
lessons of experience, above all, to the reason and con- 
science of devout and considering English Churchmen,” 
the shades of St. Mary’s could hardly have kept inau- 
dible a hum of enjoyment. The solemn self-importance 
of lofty condescension, which sometimes makes men in 
office seem bishops themselves, is only confirmed in being 
taken seriously. Would that seeing the fun of the matter 
could penetrate the encasement of the unconscious makers 
of it! What high horses would amble with the ponies 
then! If the Vatican authorities, for instance, could only 
join Maeterlinck in his comment on their putting his 
book in the Index: ‘‘What is the good of giving im- 
portance by commenting upon it to something unim- 
portant? If my condemnation came from Lhassa or 
Timbuctoo, would you advise me to complain of it or 
discuss it? It comes from Rome, which is less far, per- 
haps, but still far from your cordially devoted Maeter- 
linck”’! 

ws 


An English clergyman in Birmingham is at the same 
time a well-known cricketer. The Times reports that 
he has in the past been subjected to some criticism for 
continuing to play in county cricket, but he has always 
maintained that his cricket has increased his influence, 
especially with boys and men, and has been useful to his 
parish in many ways. It is a little surprising that this 
objection should be made in the English Church, and 
about a game that is so appropriate to the profession as 
cricket; but the instinct is the same everywhere. The 
association of ideas, not the particular doing, is what 
explains the pother there are always people ready to make 
about what a minister may or may not properly do. A 
clergyman in an Illinois town not many years ago was 
driven out of his pulpit because he would belong to a golf 
club and associate with men in the most wholesome and 
congenial recreation that any man could find. Another 
clergyman gave as the chief reason why he played golf, 
that on the links he had the advantage of getting ac- 
quainted with men. People do not call themselves hypo- 
crites or insensible to proprieties when they pass easily 
from grave to gay, nor is real dignity anywhere broken by 
bending. A man who preserves the respect of his fellows, 
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and his own, can do anything in the ministry that men 
anywhere properly do. It would be worth while in many 
a church to pay the minister’s dues for the sake of toning 
up his religion through invigorating exercise, and making 
him at ease with men, and them with him. ‘The English 
minister, by the way, has just been appointed to an ad- 


vantageous rectory. 
Jw 


It is not altogether to the discredit of human nature 
that, in the west of Ireland, the play written by Canon 
Hannay, well known as George Birmingham the novelist, 
should have excited much hostility and violence. It 
was not safe from attack even in the town where its 
author had officiated as rector for twenty-one years. The 
reason seems to be that there was a priest in the play, 
and the actor taking the part was mobbed. The police 
were powerless to keep order, and nothing but the in- 
tervention of a Catholic priest availed to produce quiet. 
The mere suspicion that the priestly office was reflected 
on by being acted on the stage would naturally arouse 
indignation among people who belonged to the Church 
and revered its representatives; and, in a country where 
feeling runs high between Catholics and Protestants, 


it was a risky venture to present a play in which the 


priestly function was imitated. Making capital out of an 
office which is connected with veneration and solemnity 
is in questionable taste anywhere. We have seen stage 
clergymen in this country whose creators deserved ex- 
ecration not for any intentional act on their part, for 
doubtless they were sincere, but for the insipid creatures 
they made out their clergymen to be; and, when they set 
out to show a manly minister, the result was even more 
painful. Playwrights and actors should get acquainted 
with a few real men in the ministry, and create what has 
never yet appeared,—a minister of the real sort. 


From the Hand of God. 


In an introduction to a certain collection of writings, 
purporting to come from persons of prominence since 
their death, we read that “‘in many ages of the world 
various literary productions have been the result of 
spirit inspiration, but in every instance but two the mortal 
hand has been used as the amanuensis of the inspiration 
which has quickened the brain. These two instances 
are the Ten Commandments, written independently for 
Moses on Mt. Sinai, and this present work.” ‘To adapt 
Whistler’s famous remark, we might add, Why drag in 
Moses? But to be serious we should have to rejoin, 
Why only two? We believe that many writings come 
directly from the hand of God; that whatever is true is 
true, not in its being said by any one, but in having been 
true before it was said. Truth is a discovery, not a 
manufacture; exists, not made; and that men of every 
grade, from the prophets down to the man who holds 
his conviction because he deems it true, not deeming it 
true because he holds it, refer their conviction to some- 
thing higher than themselves, is part of the same idea 
which was in the mind of the writer of Exodus when he 
said that the tables were the work of God, and the writ- 
ing was the writing of God, graven upon the tables. 

Not that we for a moment wish to claim that our 
figurative interpretation was that of the writer of Exodus. 
For aught we know he thought that those tables of stone 
were graven in the mount by no human hand, but by 
the direct writing of God. What we are concerned to 
maintain is that the fact of the matter is best assured to 
the modern mind by letting the prosaic sense go and 
keeping the sense underlying the prosaic sense. How 
much the appreciation of what the experience was to 
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Moses himself has been obscured to us by our being held 
to the notion held by people after Moses lived! How far 
have we been held from what really happened by dis- 
putation as to the correctness of the statements in the 
narrative! How much have the delusions of credibility 
harmed those who have rejected them as well as those 
who have been deceived by them! What a deal has 
been missed by both sides in the discussion whether the 
handing down of the law happened as it is pictured! 
Who can read over the account and not feel that any 
laws laid down under solemn sense of responsibility, 
and according to deep convictions of right, and based 
upon a belief in moral authority, would be felt to be 
fundamentally rooted in the mind of God? Moses knew 
in what a reverent purpose they were framed, and it 
was no deception, but a profound truth to him, that the 
tables of stone proceeded from on high, that he was 
merely a transmitter of principles, a carrier of a divine 
message. It is a trivial and childish thing to affirm or 
to deny as to their being chiselled by supernatural agency. 
The significant thing is that they were believed to have 
been so engraved, and that the reason why they were 
believed so to have been engraved is one with the reason 
why people still, with a faith on any subject worth the 
name, hold it as something delivered to them, something 
man did not make and cannot mar, something that is 
everlastingly so, something the permanence of which, 
the indestructibility of which is dimly parabled in the 
form of words graven on stone or made in monumental 
brass. 

The day is indeed past when this deep conviction can 
be produced where it is lacking by insisting on any crude 
form of a divine origin. ‘To talk of tables of stone does 
not strengthen the bonds of right doing in circles where 
they are flouted. To claim the mediation of spirits 
does not commend any message among those not already 
satisfied as to the communication. To thunder forth 
one’s creed as the final and undeniable declaration of 
God has no more force than to declare it without such 
guarantee. To have all the sincerity ever in man, and 
all the confidence of a heavenly revelation, avails nothing 
if the matter itself has no such mark. ‘The day is not 
past when a sense of immutability, a demonstration of 
eternal reality, and an exhibition of those truths which 
have outlasted time and “shine to-day, forever new,’’ 
are welcome and effective. The thing of which stone 
and graven words are the symbol is the thing we need 
to-day, and it seems as if no time were readier for it 
and more open-minded. 

Such a demand and such resort is the logical outcome 
of conditions which breed in some minds a deep despair. 
When confidence has been blighted, it is specious logic 
which says henceforth no one is to be trusted. When 
trickery triumphs, it is trumpery wisdom which says 
that to succeed every one has to play the same game. 
When hopes are disappointed and from the heights of 
exulting realization one is hurled down to levels of human 
nature, untouched by light, it is no real conclusion to 
say the struggle nought availeth. Sadder than the fail- 
ures of a time to make good the pledges of its prophets 
is the failure of the prophet to keep his faith bright and 
his ideals in commission. 

To succumb to an agnosticism out of intellectual stress 
is unfortunate, but it has no such tragic regret in it as 
has the abandonment of God because so many needs of 
him suddenly come to the front and deny spiritual reali- 
ties and their eternal life because one after another of 
the faiths in human nature have been dishonored. ‘The 
more seems the moral law to be written not on stones, 
but in dust, the more should men and women write it 
on the tables of their hearts and lives. The more poor 
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props fail, the more should we value and cling to those 
whose adoption we have tried, the more should we keep 
faith with those who remain faithful. 

The sign of God in human life is in the two immutable 
facts of experience,—the living God in daily creation 
and in the ideals of the soul, and the living soul which 
feels that life and sees those ideals. They are what 
make commandments sacred and righteousness firm and 
faith unshaken. In them is the word of the Almighty, 
written not on tables of stone, but in the fleshly tables 
of the heart. 


Providence. 


To many religious people Providence seems to be a 
special divinity,—not God Almighty or his Son, but a 
subsidiary power, who especially looks after human 
interests, averts misfortunes, and intervenes when dangers 
threaten. He may be called the God of deliverance and 
hope. ‘The ex-votos hung up around the image of a saint 
in an Italian church seems the visible expression of 
Providence entertained by many, and which vaguely 
invades the minds of all classes. 

Providence, in fact, is a lesser God than the Almighty 
All-powerful One who acts through the forces and laws of 
the universe—is, in a sense, closer, more intimate, perhaps 
more human. ‘To some he may seem an embodiment of 
Jesus Christ, but this is not the common acceptation. 
Providence, as half-defined in our mind, is the power 
that presides over temporalities, one where religious 
aspects are in a certain sense limited. 

Providence may severely afflict the just man to test 
him, to ascertain the strength and validity of his faith; 
but in the end he will make it all up to him as in the case 
of Job, will rebuild his barns and fill them to bursting, 
will give him store of fat cattle far in excess of the original 
numbers. Providence in those days loved to bestow on 
the just man who had borne affliction great riches, length 
of days, and many children. So incidentally wealth 
came to be looked upon as a sign of righteousness, where, 
as in our time, great wealth is suspect of unrighteousness. 
The unjust man whose fortune is plethoric gets, as we 
say, the benefit of luck, seconded by shrewdness, energy, 
and skill in over-reaching. It would seem a mockery to 
say that Providence had aided the multi-millionaire. 

But the religious tinge still inheres. Providence is 
not the same as Fortuna to the Romans. He does not 
present himself to us as the turner of the wheel, who 
brings up good and ill by a blind and accidental chance. 
Still, something of a sacred nature is implied, a power not 
ourselves that has an inexplicable influence on our lives, 
and leads us to add piously to an agreement the words ‘“‘if 
Providence permits.” It is not because of merit alto- 
gether that the world believes in the ministrations of 
this watchful and alert deity who saves some from great 
peril and allows others to perish, who prospers all the 
affairs of this qne, and frustrates all the efforts of that 
one who is even more worthy of success. 

It seems, however, essential that the world should 
possess in some form this external power or emanation of 
deity,—this power that in a way orders, directs, controls, 
the lives of human beings, and is recognized and instinc- 
tively believed in, no matter how much of caprice, con- 
tradiction, and accident seems to pertain to it. We 
refuse to allow that it is ill luck or chance which in itself 
must be regarded as part of the providential order. 

There is a faith old as religion itself in some form that 
believes every hair of our head is numbered, that every 
step we take in life is under the direct guidance and 
guardianship of a higher power, that, however accidental 
the facts of life may appear, there is nothing that was 
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not planned and foreordained from the beginning of the 
world. But even a sincere belief in this hard-and-fast 
fatalistic scheme only intensifies the puzzle, casts it 
back into the void and abysm of time, instead of recon- 
ciling the contradictions or solving modern problems. 

2 Providence that began, perhaps, by being a nature God, 
a special Providence, as we may say, for certain small tribes 
or communities of men, before it came down to us, has 
such a hold upon multitudes of souls, they would perhaps 
lose their religious faith were they convinced that favorit- 
ism cannot exist in the Divine Mind, that it is not em- 
braced in the illimitable schemes of the universe. 

But who is ever actually convinced of the total absence 
of Divine care and protection extended over human life? 
The greatest unbeliever who ever lived may find himself 
in circumstances where he will instinctively act as if 
God did care for his creatures, that there must be a great 
heart of love somewhere, whether it manifests itself 
in little schemes of our choosing or in ways we cannot 
trace.. We may assert boldly that God, or Providence, 
call him what you will, does love the righteous man who 
is the crown of humanity and the justification of the 
race, whether he treats him as he treated Job, for trial 
and reward, or leaves him in the inevitable conditions he 
has made for himself. 

On the higher plane, apart from all selfishness and ex- 
pectation of special protection, apart from all favoritism, 
all necromancy and conjuring Providence, is the prime 
necessity of life, both as an outward stay on which we 
lean unconsciously through an interest, or an inherited 
faith and an inward spirit of love and protection, when 
it breathes peace and comfort to the soul. It fails us 
only when our expectations are i1rational or absurd, when 
we expect God to do for us what we can generally do for 
ourselves. ‘‘Seek and ye shall find.” It is the non- 
seeker, the shirker, who expects God or Providence to 
save him the trouble of seeking. ‘The world is full of 
shirkers who lay the blame of their ineptitudes and fail- 
ures upon Providence. If God loves the righteous man, 
we may be sure he loves as well the brave, courageous, 
resourceful man, who blesses his Maker for bestowing 
upon him the power to help himself and to be a stay and 
a resource for others. 


Current Topics. 


THE elimination of a catise of international irritation 
became practically assured on March 5, when President 
Wilson, at a joint session of Congress, read a special 
message calling attention to the immediate necessity for 
the repeal of that section of the Panama Canal Act which 
provides for the remission of tolls for American. coast- 
wise shipping. In a notable State paper, which attracted 
universal attention, the President summarized the situa- 
tion in this memorable passage: ‘‘The large thing to do 
is the only thing we can afford to do—a voluntary with- 
drawal from a position everywhere questioned and 
misunderstood.. We ought to reverse our action without 
raising the question whether we were right or wrong, 
and so once more deserve our reputation for generosity 
and the redemption of every obligation without quibble 
or hesitation.” To carry out the President’s urgent 
recommendations, bills were promptly introduced in 
Congress, with the prospect of their early passage despite 
some emphatic opposition that developed. 


ad 


THE general question of industrial relations, including 
the problems of unemployment and strikes, will be 
taken. up by-the Federal Industrial Relations Commis- 
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sion in a series of hearings throughout the country, to 
be begun at the end of this month. At these hearings, 
which will be conducted at every industrial centre in the 
republic, employers and employed, as well as social 
workers and economic specialists, will be given an op- 
portunity to give their views to the commission as the 
basis of a comprehensive attempt by Congress to deal 
with the issues involved. The proposed legislation will 
be aimed at the conservation~of energy by scientific 
methods and the stimulation of production by the applica- 
tion of the latest economic principles. ‘The commission, 
in a statement to the public, invites co-operation in its 
endeavors to inquire thoroughly into the questions in- 
volved in the industrial situation of the country, and to 
place before Congress a general consensus of the most 
intelligent views on the subject available. 


ead 


THE pronouncing of sentences in prison upon a score 
of Ruthenians in Hungary last week served to call uni- 
versal attention to the activities of the Russian prop- 
aganda in Austria-Hungary. Among the sentenced 
persons was a Russian monk from the Russian monastery 
at Mount Athos, who had been convicted of having con- 
ducted a Russian nationalist agitation under the guise of 
missionary endeavors in Galicia and other parts of 
Austria-Hungary. Evidence was submitted to the court 
to show that Count Bobrinsky, the leader of the moderate 
party in the Russian douma and president of the Galician 
National Union, had directed the pro-Russian movement 
in Hungary, which aims to detach the Ruthenians from 
their allegiance to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and 
to attach them to Russia. The trial just completed is 
one of a series of judicial and administrative measures 
which Austria-Hungary has adopted to put a stop to 
Slavic, and specifically Russian, agitation within the 
confines of the dual empire. The moving spirit in the 
prosecutions is understood to be the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne. 
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THE well-authenticated reports that Russia is carrying 
on hurried military preparations on a general scale are 
causing alarmed speculation in the European press. 
The purposes of a gradual mobilization of forces is natu- 
rally being kept a profound secret in St. Petersburg, but 
the fact of the mobilization has been sufficiently patent 
to the outside world to affect the course of values in the 
European markets. One explanation of this mystifying 
military activity is that the Russian government has 
become aware of a general recrudescence of revolutionary 
sentiment on a dafigerous scale throughout the empire, 
and that the administration in St. Petersburg is seeking 
to allay internal ferment by military preparations aimed 
ostensibly at a foreign foe. This theory of the policy 
of Russia, however, is not generally accepted as the true 
one, and there is a consensus of opinion abroad that 
Russian policy is contemplating some new and startling 
coup d'état in European affairs. 


ot 


Ir is the fear of some Russian project aimed at Swedish 
independence, that is the ultimate cause of the constitu- 
tional crisis in Sweden. The King of Sweden last week 
dissolved Parliament on the discovery that the opposi- 
tion in the chamber was able to obstruct legislation 
designed to place the country in a position of military 
efficiency. It is pointed out by the advocates of a greater 
armament at Stockholm that the movement of troops 
in Finland, on the Russian frontier of Sweden, gives 
grave cause for apprehension | that Russia is Planning a 
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military demonstration against the Swedes. While the 
Russian military commanders are continuing their 
alarming tactics in Finland, the Swedish people are 
preparing to fight out the issues presented by the royal 
military programme in a general election, which many 
patriotic Swedes are disposed to regard as a decisive 
event in the history of their people. It is believed that 
King Gustave and his advisers will find popular support 
in their endeavors to create an effective military organiza- 
tion. 
& 

ANOTHER possibility for the employment of force by 
the Russian empire is presented by the anomalous situa- 
tion in Southern Albania, where the Greek government, 
under thin disguises, is conducting an aggressive campaign 
in an endeavor to frustrate the purpose of Austria and 
Italy to include that part of the Albanian lands in the 
boundaries of the new state of Albania. The Greek 
propaganda is taking the form of local uprisings against 
the Albanian authorities, which have the support of 
Austro-Italian diplomacy, under the authority of a 
general agreement among the powers to build up and 
conserve Albanian nationality. The menace of Austro- 
Hungarian pressure upon Greece to enforce compliance 
with the mandate of Europe, has caused a revulsion of 
feeling in St. Petersburg, where Austrian influence in 
any part of the Balkan Peninsula is regarded as a direct 
peril to Russian interests. ‘The restrained attitude of 
the Russian press on the subject of Albania is regarded 
as one of the danger-signals of a portentous situation. 


rad 


TuRKEY, if outward indications are to be relied upon, 
is taking an active interest in the military situation in 
the Balkans. Despite the signing of the treaty of peace 
between Turkey and Greece after the second Balkan war, 
the relations between the two countries is one of extreme 
irritation, caused by the evident intention of Greece to 
establish control over the A‘gean Sea and to dominate 
the coast of Asia Minor. The Ottoman war office is 

ing on a comprehensive scheme of military organ- 
ization under the instruction and control of German 
military officers. A similar activity is going on in the 
navy, under the direction of British naval experts. 
Close observers of events in the Balkan Peninsula are 
disposed to believe that the last shot in the struggle of 
the races has not been fired yet, and that the present 
frontiers are a temporary expedient destined to be swept 
away by a new convulsion, which may break out at al- 
most any moment. 


Brevities. 


A truly irreligious man is a sadly thwarted, imperfect, 
and unlovely specimen of manhood. When the highest 
factor is left out, all the rest suffer a deterioration. 


While the United States contains but 5 per cent. of 
the population of the world, it has 69 per cent. of all the 
telephones of the world and 65 per cent. of all the tele- 
phone mileage. New York City alone has 500,000 
telephones, more than twice the quota of London. Berlin 
has 210,000, and Paris only 92,000. 


The premier of New South Wales, in Australia, is said 
to have addressed a political meeting on a Sunday night 
recently while a religious service was being held in a 
neighboring church, and the practice is reported as grow- 
ing in that country. On the last Sunday of the recent 


‘mayoralty campaign in Boston the successful candidate 
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addressed several political meetings. Is not this an un- 


necessary innovation? 


The Independent, in printing now a manuscript, sup- 
posedly by De Quincey, which it has held for the past 
sixty-five years, offers the consoling remark that this 
is done in part “‘for the encouragement of contributors 
who suffer a weekly disappointment in not seeing their 
articles in type.” 


The Harvard Senior class has elected A. L. Jackson, a 
negro student, as class orator who will be the principal 
speaker at the June Commencement. He won his elec- 
tion by a large plurality over five other candidates. 
This is a good illustration of the democratic spirit which 
prevails at Harvard. 


Do we realize how rapidly the English language is 
growing? The original Standard Dictionary of twenty 
years ago contained 304,000 words, while the new Standard 
just published includes about 450,000 words now in use. 
The new words are increasing so rapidly that it has been 
thought practicable to issue a weekly dictionary in sup- 
plementary form to meet the daily need. 


When we are doing what we think is right, we have a 
strength and endurance which can visit us at no other 
time. Something tonic, exultant, and inspiring seems 
to pass into our being then as a part of the Eternal Right- 
ness of the world. We may not be able to describe it, 
but it is so vivid and satisfying an experience that we are 
brought into communion with everything good and pure 
and true. 


Letters to the Gditoyr. 


Peace and Righteousness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The Department of Social and Public Service of the 
American Unitarian Association has just issued a cir- 
cular letter to the churches, embodying the resolutions 
in regard to International Peace which were unanimously 
adopted by the General Conference at Buffalo last fall. 
‘The challenge of these resolutions is timely. 

There is very grave peril that the United States may 
at any moment become involved in a needless and cruel 
war. ‘The peace-loving people of our country and the 
representative citizens of the great industrial and educa- 
tional centres of the nation need to realize how strong is 
the pressure which commercial interests and excited 
politicians are bringing to bear upon the President and 
Cabinet in Washington in favor of intervention in Mexico. 
This nation of ours is being pushed by private interests 
and thoughtless clamor into conflicts whereof the only 
certain outcome is a great expenditure of life and treasure 
and an endless sequence of administrative burdens and 
responsibilities. 

What are the forces that are pushing us toward catas- 
trophe? National animosities have nothing to do with 
this case. ‘There isno malice or hatred involved. There 
is no possible military glory in fighting the undisciplined 
rabble that in Mexico is called an army. We have no 
desire to extend our sovereignty over another alien and 
unwilling people. There is not, as there was when we 
went to war with Spain in 1898, a wide-spread and honor- 
able sentiment about helping an oppressed people to win 
their freedom. No! the arguments for war with Mexico 
are sordid in comparison. We have lost our Mexican 
markets. Americans have made investments in mineral 
and oil lands in Mexico, and their property is either de- 
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stroyed or imperilled. Americans living in Mexico are in 
danger from the murderous brigands that masquerade as 
patriots. 

But the residence of Americans in Mexico or their in- 
vestment in property there has been wholly voluntary. 
They have never been guaranteed any greater security 
than the native people are able to provide for themselves. 
And, even if a special protection is now, at great sacrifice, 
granted to them, will these investors be any better off? 
Is it not obvious that we cannot control an acre of 
Mexican soil outside of the fence of American bayonets? 

The desire for intervention on the part of American 
property owners in Mexico is, however, natural and 
inevitable. But shall nothing be said about the artificial 
forces that are pushing the country toward war? ‘There 
is, for instance, the clamor of the newspapers, which are 
maintaining correspondents near the scene of trouble. 
These correspondents burden the wires with the rumors 
and stories that make head-lines and keep the public mind 
tense. ‘hese newspapers, and the immature public opin- 
ion which they represent, are inclined to sneer at the 
feebleness of the administration and, by paragraphs and 
cartoons, to connect the idea of unwillingness to fight with 
meanness and cowardice. Again, a mere desire for excite- 
ment is a not unimportant element in the situation. To 
many thoughtless people, to people of monotonous exist- 
ence or vacant minds, the chance for excitement is itself 
a call to intervention. Battle stories that can be bought 
for a penny are more interesting reading than the ordinary 
run of things. In the border States, this thirst for ad- 
venture sometimes takes the form of a jaunty confi- 
dence, which would have us believe that intervention 
would be a kind of holiday picnic, and that it would be 
“good sport’? to go down and shoot up a few “greasers.”’ 

There are, too, some good people who are deceived into 
believing that “intervention” in Mexico is something dif- 
ferent from war. A little clear thinking will, however, 
discover that intervention means nothing else than inva- 
sion. It means that we must take sides and choose between 
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Among these adherents of a distorted altruism are the 
sincere but bigoted Christians who look upon the state 
of affairs in Mexico as the result of the domination of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and believe that a possible 
American invasion is a heaven-decreed opportunity for 
the introduction into a benighted land of a militant Protes- 
tantism. In this group, too, are the people who gen- 
uinely believe that the United States ought to exercise 
a protectorate over all the Americans, who assume the 
condescending “big sister’’ attitude which is so peculiarly 
exasperating to all Latin-Americans. They are the people 
who acclaim the declaration that ‘everybody must know 
that the end of intervention will be the flying of the 
American flag from the Great Lakes to the Culebra Cut.” 

Finally, among the artificial forces, there are the advo- 
cates of intervention ‘‘in the interests of humanity,” who 
would have us believe that it is our duty to give to the 
Mexicans “the benefit of real liberty and good govern- 
ment,’’ and that we ought to invade Mexico in order to 
execute justice, proclaim freedom, and promote prosper- 
ity. These people have, as Senator Hoar used to say, 
“forgotten the vocabulary of liberty.” They talk about 
“giving good government,” a phrase that is in itself an 
insult to any self-respecting people. There can be no 
good government imposed upon a people by an alien 
authority. Is it not the axiom of freedom that the only 
good government is self-government? 

It is our good fortune that it is not a demagogue or an 
agitator, but a trained and resolute servant of the public 
good who stands to-day at the helm of State. We may 
agree that the President has made some mistakes in the 
conduct of this difficult business. He would not be 
mortal if he had not. But, in the face of ridicule and 


- abuse, he has been calm and patient, a leader whose in- 


the equally undesirable parties that call themselves ° 


“Federals”? and ‘“‘Constitutionalists.” It may mean a 
prompt union of the forces now contending in Mexico and 
a joint assault upon the invading Americans. It means 
bloody battle against an enemy that gives and expects 
no quarter. When successful in the field, it will still 
involve the garrisoning of every town and the protection 
of every railroad bridge, cut, and tunnel. It will mean 
the chasing of guerilla bands across arid wastes and 
trackless deserts into all kinds of mountain ambushes. 
It will practically mean, as Mr. Taft has pointed out, 
“the subjugation of 15,000,000 of people.” It may force 
us to make ourselves permanently responsible for Mexican 
affairs. 

Or what can be said or done to offset the curious and 
perverse energy of the ‘“‘moral Crusaders”? These people, 
though rather hazy in their purposes, are a real peril 
in the present delicate situation, for they reinforce the 
arguments of self-interest or of reckless excitement with 
appeals to a sense of moral obligation. They are much 
moved by the stories of pillage in Mexico and by the 
pictures of starving widows and children. They urge 
us to a kind of vague philanthropy, without seeing how 
they are playing into the hands of the demagogues, of 
the seekers after army contracts, of the political spoils- 
man, and of the hosts of plunderers who expect to fatten 
at the public crib. These philanthropists imagine that, 
because the United States is strong and rich, and is, as 
they say, ‘‘the divinely appointed guardian of a Christian 
civilization in the Western world,” therefore it is our 
duty, at whatever cost, to restore law and order in 
Mexico. 


fluence has steadily made for order, peace, and national 
righteousness. Shall he not be made aware of the fact 
that he has the confidence and support of his right- 
minded fellow citizens? SAMUEL A. Exot. 


Is Unitarianism a Real Gospel? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I heard recently of a lady long identified with our lib- 
eral Church, and in sympathy with it in mind and heart, 
who has joined one of the churches of the old theology, 
because she believes her inner life will more surely get 
its daily bread, and her devotion to humanity will have 
the opportunity of an ampler, freer service. This amazes 
me. I cannot see how one, in surrendering her intellectual 
freedom and living a double life, can augment her spirit- 
ual being and keep what Kempis calls “the quiet, single 
eye”; or why, in any Unitarian church, she could not 
find a number of east windows looking out upon the fields 
and hills, a score of doors opening into the streets and 
alleys, of our manifold human life. 

Why could not we satisfy her need of worship when 
even the churches of the old creeds are finding their lof- 
tiest, most spiritual hymns in the poems of our own 
poets? It is said we exalt reason, and that reason is the 
solvent of all beliefs. ‘Teach men to reason about their 
beliefs, and they invalidate them. Reason, it is said, 
is critical, and criticism paralyzes religion. It is for- 
gotten that reason is not only critical, but constructive, 
and that, while we have taken away some things, we 
have given far more than we have taken. 

For example, we have taken away the old Bible, but 
have we not given a better, because a truer, Bible? Have 
we not shown the Bible’s psychical value, its moral gran- 
deur, its poetry, its naive childlike simplicity? If we have 
taken away the old, supernatural Jesus, have we not given, 
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in his place, the natural, human Jesus, one of the great 
moral geniuses of the world, whose ideas have elevated 
the race? If we have taken away the old God, the angry 
God who consigned the millions to eternal pain, have we 
not given for him a higher, nobler God, who makes no 
laws he himself does not obey? If we are not so insist- 
ent in justifying the “ways of God to man,” do we not, 
as James H. West said, try ‘‘to justify the ways of men 
to God”? 

Have we not then, in’exalting reason, given far more 
than we have taken away? Indeed, did not Emerson 
come in the nick of time to save the churches of the old 
faith from intellectual bankruptcy? If we have taught 
men to distrust the various religions, have we not shown 
them the eternal value of religion? 

James G. TOWNSEND. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


The Higher Battles. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Would you see loyalty, implicit obedience, and the 
complete acceptance of a law which is supreme? Where 
will you find them so absolute as in the eager intensity 
with which the scientist watches the face of Nature to 
catch the slightest intimation of her will? Would you 
see magnanimity? Where is it so entire as in the heart 
of the true merchant who feels the common wealth sur- 
rounding his personal fortunes and furnishing at once 
the sufficient means and the worthy purpose of his be- 
coming rich? Would you see self-surrender? Its noblest 
specimens have not been on the field of battle where the 
dying soldier has handed the cup of water to his dying 
foe. ‘They have been in the lanes and alleys of great cities 
where quiet and determined men and women have bowed 
before the facts of human brotherhood and human need, 
and given the full cups of their entire lives to the parched 
lips of their poor brethren. We learned during the great 
war that the heroism of the President might be every 
whit as great and splendid as the heroism of the general. 
The enthusiasm of the truth-seeker may be as glowing 
and unselfish as the enthusiasm which scales the height 
and captures the citadel with the resistless sword. 

There is nothing good or glorious which war has brought 
forth in human nature which peace may not produce 
more richly and more permanently. When we cease to 
think of peace as the negative of war, and think of war as 
the negative of peace, making war, and not peace, the 
exception and interruption of human life, making peace, 
and not war, the type and glory ot existence, then shall 
shine forth the higher soldiership of the higher battles. 
Then the first military spirit and its works shall seem to 
be but crude struggles after, and rehearsals for, that 
higher fight,—the fight after the eternal facts and their 
obedience, the fight against the perpetually intrusive 
lie, which is the richer glory of the riper man. The 
facts of government, the facts of commerce, the facts of 
society, the facts of history, the facts of man, the facts 
of God, in these, in the perception of their glory, in the 


obedience to their compulsion, shall be the possibility _ 


and promise of the soldier statestnan, the soldier scientist, 
the soldier philanthropist, the soldier priest, the soldier 
man. ‘The sword is beaten into the ploughshare, the 
spear into the pruning-hook.”” “The war-drum throbs 
no longer, and the battle flags are furled.” It is not that 
the power of fight has perished: it is that the battle has 

e up on to higher ground and into higher light. 
She battle is above the clouds.—From Phillips Brooks's 
Sermon before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 


pany of Boston. 
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The Light-fingered Ones. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Oh, master brigands are the stealthy years, 
Whose deftly thieving hands are never caught— 
Whose sly accomplices are never jailed, 

Though every hour their pilfering fingers steal. 
Nor ever once returned their booty rare, 
Through all the vandalizing ages gray,— 

For never sleuth may find their robber-cave 
Which holds the rifled treasures of the world. 


Your baby’s dimples, curls, and lisping speech— 
Who stole them save the feline-footed years, 
With silent, hourly thefts, impalpable 

As those by summer sun and zephyr made, 
Whose kisses rob her fragrance from the rose. 
The same light-fingered touch is theirs, perchance 
Upon your boyhood, youth, and innocence, 
When, leagued with dark allies of doubt and fear, 
They plunder faith and hope of all their dreams, 
And leave their victim stricken and undone. 


> 


Yet ruled by law are these, whose tithings sore 
No man escapes: a solemn code they keep— 
To give, or good or ill, whene’er they take. 
Themselves the bonded slaves of man’s desire, 
Though veiléd serfs, they work unseen his will. 
Most fairly, too, they leave upon the face 

Of him whose treasure-house they break 

A ledgering clear, with loss and profit writ 

In facial cipher all the world may read. 


How like you, then, the gently thieving years— 
And how their ledger-balance left on you? 


Religious Narcotics. 


BY X. 


Consistency is a jewel worth paying something for, 
and it is sure that the price will be demanded; and incon- 
sistency can seem very valuable and be worth little. 
Emerson’s well-known judgment of consistency does not 
qualify everybody to despiseit. The real question always 
is, What demands the consistency and what excuses the 
inconsistency ? 

The measure in which Unitarianism is intellectual in 
spirit and method, though exaggerated, and often 
charged upon us without clear and sufficient indictment, 
may be recognized without admitting all that goes with 
the statement. The power and influence of a form of 
worship which impresses the imagination, which is 
stately and noble, and productive of deep feelings of 
reverence, are beyond question. If they could be united, 
—if reason could be satisfied with no shock to the spirit 
of worship, and worship be kept in touch with the great 
course of human beliefs, with no injury to intellectual 
integrity,—there would be little occasion for comparisons 
easily invidious. It is a great strain on one’s loyalty to 
conviction to suffer the torture of bare and crude expres- 
sion. It is as severe a strain on one’s esthetic satisfac- 
tions to endure repeated maladjustment with the neces- 
sities of thinking. Between the two excuses for con- 
formity, in spite of inconsistency, the most agreeable one 
is probably the second. So long as we are not on a witness 
stand and liable for perjury, we are likely to endure 
an inward clash of opinion for the sake of realities that 
go deeper than opinions rather than undergo total 
spiritual discomfort in writhing at tactlessness and dis- 
cord, inseparable from dissidence. 

The processes we are noting go on of necessity. It is 
most unfair to make the imperfection of one side or the 
other a matter of blame. The defects are those insepar- 
able from the qualities. It belongs to teaching to call 
into play attention and thinking; it belongs to religion 
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to call into play sentiment and imagination. What we 
mean when we criticise one or the other tendency is that 
it seems to take more than its share. The effort should 
be to give each its place and, in doing so, appreciate 
how fundamental each is in its place. ‘That such effort 
is not for one side alone, there are signs not as often noted 
and appraised as we should wish. In the notice of Lenten 
services for Trinity Church and chapels, New York, 
there are these significant words: ‘‘ There is to-day great 
need of clear doctrinal instruction. Too little heed has 
been given to the place of the mind in religion.” Here 
is an approach from the side of liturgical expression in 
religion to the position occupied by congregational 
bodies. In it is implied an acknowledgment of lack, 
corresponding to the lack, charged up on congregational 
worship, of ritual effectiveness. We have seen a gradual 
assimilation of beauty and order, through more religious 
music and common participation in worship, in churches 
of Puritan traditions. 
point to the coldness they feel in such churches compared 
with the impressiveness and warmth of more elaborate 
ceremonial, and sometimes they desert churches of their 
faith for churches of their feeling. They say that they 
can read any meaning they please into the creeds, and 
that, in fact, no one lets creeds stand in the way of 
appreciation of the worship of the churches. But, when 
they arrive in such communion, they find a return there 
to the platform of reason, and are invited to receive 
definite instruction in the doctrines of the faith. Here 
is ritualism hungering for reasons for its faith, just as 
reason hungers for what ritualism brings. When the 
rationalist comes under the spell of a noble ceremonial, 
he longs for a worship which will continue such sway. 
But, were he to yield to this desire, he would speedily 
find himself face to face with a stress on doctrines which 
would waken as deep a longing for the simple and uncon- 
fused principles in which his mind found liberty and 
peace. He would not rid himself of inconsistency by 
running from one kind to another. His plea for modern- 
ism, as it excuses such defection as his, really commits 
him to the exercise of modernism in his own church,—to 
the amalgamation with his rational way of thinking about 
religion, a human way of making religion impressive as 
well as convincing. And, if instruction is carried out 
thoroughly, the resort to doctrinal methods will compel 
those who have sought churches of ritual power to return 
to churches of teaching efficiency. 

Unless there is some such process of mutual amalgama- 
tion, the spell of ritual in religion will have an effect 
fairly to be called narcotizing. It will put to sleep the 
mind, and enervate the soul by an excess likely to become, 
in a fine way, sensuous. It will connect worship with 
antiquity only by a hypnotic insensibility to what antiq- 
uity really was. It will lead to dreaming of heights 
instead of scaling them. It will commit men to a method 
as inherently absurd as would be a return to the ploughs 
of Palestine by one who counted its agriculture hallowed 
by association with Bible times, or the using of vessels 
now in museums because they sailed medieval seas. 
It will confirm the superstition that God is felt more by 
the length of his life than by the presence of it, more for 
having moved men in ancient days than in directing 
them to-day. It will excuse insincerity for the sake of 
elevation, and thus ally itself with the sort of policy by 
which men defend the subordinating of principles to 
expediency in their commercial dealings. It will put 
religion to the trouble of clearing itself from the charge of 
complicity with hypocrisy. And, what is most to be 
regretted, it will leave unutilized the rich armory of 
weapons available in the revelations of modern discovery. 
Why is antiquity a thing to conjure with more than 
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Those who wish for more of it - 


Why is legendary miracle more spiritually 
Why curiosities of belief in 


futurity? 
useful than actual wonder? 
place of its utilities? 
to interpret what is taking place in the to-morrow morn- 
ing of creation as courage to proclaim it, and the church 
which can make science antiphonal with religion,—they 
will feed the souls and elevate the minds of the children 
of men, and waken out of: sleep those whose heaven is 
behind them, to give them the joy.of a new day and the 
expectancy of a-coming kingdom. 


After Many Days. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


With wild dismay 

I faced the house of clay ;— 

Must I, the vision-haunted, pour my soul 
Through the mean gateway of that wretched goal? 


Grimly I met my fate, 

Stooped to my low estate, 

Curbing and crumpling all my higher aims, 
Subdued myself to those low-portalled claims. 


Slowly ny ardent fires 

Cooled to new-found desires; 

I filled each cranny of my eartheu dome, 
And turned the walls of prison into home. 


One day the Master hand 

Struck off the encasing band 

And left me standing in the sight of men,— 

Who looked, and caught their breath, and looked again! 


For lo! the inner face 

Of that imprisoning space 

Was now the outer surface, carved and fair;— 
And all those ardent fires, 

Where burned my heart’s desires, 

Were lovely colors sparkling in the air! 


Economic Conditions and their Victims. 


BY WARREN A. RODMAN. 


The sorriest victims of the present economic conditions 
stand at the antipodes of the social world.. They are the 
enormously rich and the bitterly poor. As the current. 
sweeps along nearer midstream, the friction of circum- 
stance is less and less keenly felt, and least of all in the 
very middle of the stream. The rich are ever in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the domination of superabun- 
dance; the poor suffer the moral, mental, and physical 
starvation of unconquerable insufficiency. On whom does 
the burden bear the more heavily? It is difficult to 
determine. It is as if the irresistible current were rob- 
bing one shore of its normal products and heaping them 
recklessly on the other shore with the result of dire dis- 
aster to both. 

In some respects we are forced to believe that the rich 
carry the heavier handicap. Those of us who have never 
been rich probably have little or no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the terrible ennui of enforced leisure. The 
prisoners in our jails know it at its very worst. Conven- 
tionality is the jailer of the rich, stern and uncompromis- 
ing in most cases. Many a business man, on retiring to 
voluntary leisure, breaks rapidly on the shoals of monot- 
ony; but note the strange anomaly that the over-leisured 
rich, especially the women, are, or seem to be, among the 
very busiest people in the world. ‘Their business is not 
generally of the most highly productive kind, and that is, 
possibly, the reason for its being so thoroughly unsatis, 
factory in the summing up. 

The rich and the poor are much alike: both are ae 


Neither class has a monopoly of the virtues or of the 
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The prophet with as much power 
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vices. The rich inevitably have the greater burden of 
temptation because they have abundant means, for the 
gratification of desire and of purchasing immunity, so far 
as mere money can achieve such an end. The poor are 
often blessed by having the brake of impotence firmly 
applied to the wheels of desire. A young man or woman 
who grows up in the midst of unlimited and enervating 
wealth, unsullied by its whim-generating and contamina- 
ing touch, must possess innate qualities of a very noble 
type and deserves the laurel wreath of lofty merit; and 
we glory in the fact that such heroes of the battle of 
morals against mammon are numbered by the thousands, 
big-hearted, big-minded men and women who have stood 
the acid test and have emerged clean and pure. It is 
undoubtedly a great misfortune to be over-rich, yet, 
singularly enough, ‘almost eVerybody courts that particu- 
lar form of misfortune. A few there may be whose arms 
are not spread wide in welcome of such mischance, but 
they are the exceptions that clinch the rule. 

The reasonably poor are further fortunate. Simple 
living is thrust upon them. ‘They have the goad of 
necessity to spur them on up the mountain of achieve- 
ment. ‘The climb is an arduous and stimulating advent- 
ure because none can command the automobile, oppor- 
tunity. Heavy-footed and body-weary, but hope-buoyed, 
they toil up the steep and rugged slope, occasionally 
atriving at the palace of bitter disenchantment at the 
summit, if they happen to have chosen that particular 
kind of a mountain; but, if the choice has been of a 
vernal or fruitful hill of not too ambitious altitude, they 
find keen delight and deep satisfaction in the invigora- 
tion of the climb and the glory of the end attained. 

The very rich man who has once been poor says, with 
a sigh, “I was never so happy as when I was poor.” 
The poor man who has never been rich says, with an 
equally profound sigh, “How happy I would be if I 
were cnly rich!’’ One man holds that it is a disgrace to 
‘die rich. Another knows that dying is a cruelly expen- 
sive matter for his family, and that they feel it to be 
disgraceful not to be able to provide a fitting funeral. 
We all have our troubles. 

Since both borders, if we return to the stream meta- 
phor, seem to be such undesirable territory to live in, we 
in the middle ought somehow to get the margin dwellers 
farther out into the stream. We might make some very 
valuable land by filling in the shallows on one side, gather- 
ing the accumulated surplusage from the other for the 
purpose. Perhaps we are already experimenting in a 
tentative sort of way in that direction. What may be the 
‘outcome is difficult to determine. 

We absurdly blame, and at the same time envy, the 
rich. Possibly we blame them because we envy them, 
so queer and contradictory is human nature. We blame, 
‘and at the same time we pity the poor. Possibly we 
blame them because we find ourselves obliged to pity 
them, which is more or less of a reflection on our own 
executive capacity and political skill. Their poverty 
taunts us with our lack of courage and fairness,—our lack 
of courage in not putting our souls into the work of even- 
ing up the treasure-bearing currents of the stream of 
civilization, our lack of fairness in not strewing opportuni- 
ties more uniformly, so that all might have some chance 
at the plucking of prizes. With smug complacency we 
wear clothes sewed with the very thread of life of the 
poor we profess to pity. With gourmand appetite we 
eat food which is sweated out of little children. With 
‘caustic criticism or with pseudo gratitude, we still 
accept, or condone, the gratuities of the rich, and we 
Hf ble greatly about the heaviness of our taxes and the 

cost of living. To the submerged tenth, or more, 


life costs so high that they know little or nothing about 
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living. At the other end of the scale it amounts to the 
same thing; life, as they know it, costs so much in the 
things that are vital and worth while that they know 
little and care less about real living. 

Yes, we at the middle are beginning to see and to accept 
the fact that we are largely responsible for the lamentable 
conditions that continue to exist. When we became 
human, we shunted off the limiting law of. “the survival 
of the fittest’”’ and assumed the freedom and the burden 
of brotherhood and humanity, with a little of divinity 
as the leaven that would quicken the whole lump. ‘That 
leaven is working now as never before, and it will finally 
bring to fruition some of the visions of the prophets and 
seers of the past and of the present. We cannot stay, 
or direct, the currents of affairs by futile pity or belittling 
envy. We may hasten the desired consummation by 
the warmth of our love, the earnestness and impersonal- 
ity of our labor, by the heartiness of our co-operation in 
the effort to bring into effective being the ideal community, 
—the brotherhood of man. 

WELLESLEY HiLis, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


What do we live for, if not to make life less difficult for 
each other?—George Eliot. 
& 


He who would write a heroic poem must make his 
whole life a heroic poem.—Multon. 


rd 


To put knowledge in the place of ignorance, happiness 
in the place of misery, justice in the place of wrong, love 
in the place of hate, harmony in the place of jargon,— 
is not this to create a new world?—Charles G. Ames. 


& 


Hold your dull life up to the light, and see how it will 
be transfigured. Life is not meant to be a path of ease, 
but steep and rugged; and it is only through self-denial, 
discouragement, discipline, and trial, that you may attain 
the higher life.—Light on the Hidden Way. 


oe 


A man only understands what is akin to something 
already existing in himself. We are all visionaries, and 
what we see is our soul in things. We reward ourselves 
and punish ourselves without knowing it, so that all 
appears to change when we change.... Every soul has 
its climate, or, rather, is a climate-—Amiel’s Journal. 


Bs 


Religion is no more possible without prayer than poetry 
without language or music without atmosphere. In the 
dumb heart it invariably dies; and, wherever it lives, it 
is in the habitual faith that, as we “give good gifts unto 
our children, much more will the heavenly Father give 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.”—John Hamilton 
Thom. 

Fd 

O Thou who art the Shepherd of all wandering souls, we 
who have loved too few, and none aright, beseech thee to 
teach us compassion. Show us the hungry hearts of men 
and women, turned bitter with long waiting, that with 
understanding we may love those who love us not. Blot 
out of our remembrance all harsh words, and make us 
ever mindful of the hidden pain. ‘To all weakness that 

-men bear as a burden from the past make us very merciful. 
To all defect of love in those who have never been loved 
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make us blind. Even towards wilful malice make us 
forgiving, when we remember how richly we have been 
forgiven. Show us the hidden tragedies and the hidden 
heroisms of those who have wronged us. Help us to 
look upon the thwarted souls of men in the days of their 
life as we shall look upon their still faces in the days of 
their death, that, understanding all, we may forgive all. 
Amen.—Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


Is the Episcopal Church Protestant? 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


He must be a very shallow man, or a man of pitifully 
restricted sympathies, who can view with indifference 
the creation, development, and destiny of any institution 
that has ministered to the wants or expressed the aspira- 
tions of large numbers of his fellow-creatures. It is 
quite natural, then, that every thoughtful man, what- 
ever his religious affiliations, should feel a profound in- 
terest in the present discussions respecting the title of 
one of our largest and most influential religious organi- 
zations. Outside of primitive societies, names are gen- 
erally purely arbitrary. No man names his children 
James, John, or Peter with any thought of etymology, 
and very few men ever think of the historic significance 
of the family name which is theirs by inheritance. What 
is true of individuals is strikingly true of institutions. 
Very probably the name ‘‘ Christian” was given to the dis- 
ciples by an alien or an enemy. ‘The names “Puritan,” 
“Quaker,” ‘‘Methodist,’’ of which the bearers are justly 
proud, were at first the marks and symbols of derision. 
Their unsavory and contemptuous associations have 
evaporated, leaving nothing but what is honorable and 
fair. The history of the word “Protestant” is of the 
same nature. Used at first to designate the religious 
protests of a few petty German princes, it came to be the 
comprehensive title of that great revolution which won 
spiritual emancipation from the Roman Hierarchy. 
Men forget its humble origin in the light of its splendid 
achievements. But there has always been in the Epis- 
copal Church, both in England and this country, and 
notably since the great tractarian reaction, a body of 
sincere and devoted men who have earnestly protested 
against the use of a title which they declare to be narrow, 
sectional, sectarian, peevish, and misleading. They 
disclaim relationship with all the spiritual descendants 
of all the continental reformers, alleging, in effect, that 
they owe to the Lutheran movement simply the help 
of that political force which loosened the clutch of a 
foreign hierarchy from the throat of the English Catholic 
Church. They assert that, doctrinally and ecclesiasti- 
cally, there is a great gulf fixed between themselves and 
every Protestant body in the world; as every such body 
is without that essential grace of the apostolic succession 
without which a true church is impossible. How far 
will these claims bear historical examination? 

_ That Christian churches existed in England before 
the creation of the papacy, is beyond question, and that 
is true of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, and the vast 
region covered by Eastern churches. It is also true 
that England was more restless under the papal domi- 
nation than any other country in Europe, because Eng- 
land was unconsciously sowing the seeds of that secular 
democracy the harvest of which she is reaping to-day. 
But when Henry VIII. came to the throne, did anybody 
in England question the religious supremacy of the pope? 
Did Henry deny that the final authority to annul his 
marriage with Catherine rested in the papal chair? What- 
ever traditions of an earlier form of faith may have 
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survived, that faith had no organic life, no ecclesiasti- 
cally recognized existence. Every prelate and priest 
in the land existed only by virtue of a papal decree. 
There was no recognized religion in the country except 
that of the Roman Catholic Church. It was the “ visible” 
orthodox church at the beginning of Henry’s reign. 
How and why did it cease to be the visible and orthodox 
church at the end of that reign? In the answer to this 
pregnant question is found the-significance of the con- 
troversy which-Rome had and has with her rebellious 
children. In the mind of the impartial“Ristorian this 
tremendous change meant revolution. In the mind of 
the Episcopal high-churchman it meant simply restora- 
tion. ‘The latter claims, in effect, that the shadow of the 
Roman hierarchy was simply lifted from the radiant 
form of the English Churclf, which, dike the enchanted 
princess in the fairy tale, resumed the glory of its long- 
suspended life. But, even if we accept the high-church- 
man’s extremest claim, even if we admit that, in the dark 
crypt of some old cathedral, or in the cloistered refuge 
of an ancient monastery, this half-forgotten church might 
have been revealed, the very motive power that restored 
this queen to her rightful throne had its root in the semi- 
nal principle of Protestantism. For nobody claims to- 
day that the despotic Henry, the complacent bishops, 
or the servile Parliament were endued with infallibility. 
The protagonists of episcopacy may fall back upon the 
decrees of ancient councils for the justification of their 
revolt against the papal power, but they cannot escape 
from the enveloping atmosphere of Protestantism. For 
hundreds of years England had accepted as infallible 
the papal interpretation of those decrees, and the re- 
jection of that interpretative authority involved as much 


_Protestantism as the revolt of Luther and Calvin. Says 


Lord Macaulay: ‘The Protestant doctrine touching the 
right of private judgment, that doctrine which is the 
common foundation of the Anglican, the Lutheran, and 
the Calvinistic churches . . . we conceive to be this... 
that there is on the face of the earth no visible body to 
whose decrees men are bound to submit their private 
judgment on points of faith.’’ Of course no Protestant 
body has consistently held to that principle, but it fur- 
nishes the only logical justification for, or explication of, 
the religious revolt of the sixteenth century. Nay, itis the 
only power that can build the bridge by which the soul 
can pass even from one infallibility to another! To 
achieve measurably that final result was evidently the 
purpose of the English prelates who surrounded Henry’s 
throne. Says Dr. James Martineau :— 

“When Henry VIII. required from convocation the 
acknowledgment of his prerogative as supreme head 
of the Church in these realms, his intention undoubtedly 
was to provide fully for the consequences of his breach 
with Rome, and to centre in the Crown all the preroga- 
tives which it had hitherto shared with the papacy. In 
the appointment of bishops, he had already possessed 
the right of investing them with their temporalities; he 
now acquired the right of conferring on them their spirit- 
ualities; and nothing remained in the whole process of 
making or unmaking bishops, to which his prerogative 
was inadequate. . . . The purpose was not to lower or 
in any way change the nature of episcopacy, but to ex- 
alt the functions of royalty by absorbing into it the 
spiritual rights disengaged from Rome. How the lineal 
apostleship of the supreme pontiff and the prerogatives 
inherent in St. Peter’s Chair could be imported into 
the English monarchy was not very clear, but the diffi- 
culty was got over by appeal to the divine right of kings 
... admitting of easy extension from the sphere of natural 
to that of Christian polity. In acknowledgment of the 


royal supremacy in this unrestricted sense, Crammer — 
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and other bishops, on the accession of Edward VI. re- 
newed the tenure of their sees, by taking out commis- 
sions for holding them during the pleasure of the Crown. 
While this notion prevailed, and the sovereign, in addition 
to the function of chief magistrate, held a pontifical 
character, room was left for the maintenance of episco- 
pacy as a divine institution, annexed to the sacred 
prerogative of the Crown.’ “Observe,” continues the 
great English theologian, ‘‘finally the operation on the 
Established Church of Elizabeth’s lowered interpreta- 
tion of her spiritual supremacy. The pontifical prerogative 
of the sovereign being thrown away, the divine rights 
of episcopacy lose their support and go a-begging. 
Whither now are they to look for their legitimation? 
Formerly they claimed in right of the Holy See. That 


‘title being cancelled, they held of the consecrating power’ 


of the Crown. This having disappeared, what becomes 
of them? They ought, as dependents, to have shared 
the fate of their superior and vanished from existence.” 
Very probably Henry’s ideal was simply a Catholic 
Church without a pope, for it was just as dangerous to 
deny the real presence as it was to question the royal 
supremacy. ‘The submersion of the doctrine of divine 
right in the rising tide of parliamentary power, and its 
final extinction in the corroding atmosphere of changing 
dynasties, has been recognized by all parties in English 
politics. The transference of ecclesiastical authority 
to a purely secular body has been complete. The rec- 
ognition of this fact some seventy years ago sent New- 
man, Manning, and a host of their followers into the 
Church of Rome. The logical necessity for this act is 
revealed in the attempt to resuscitate the dead dogma 
of divine right on the part of certain protagonists of high- 
churchism as late as 1850. A Rev. Mr. Bennett, an 
English curate, declares that the Church’s alliance is not 
with the State, but with the Crown. He asserts that the 
oath of supremacy was, and is, to the sovereign alone; 
to the sovereign, moreover, not as constitutional head 
of the empire, but as ruling by divine right. Church- 
men, he says, have “the high privilege and blessing of 
looking on him as our anointed terrestrial governor under 
Christ . . . the sovereign exercises his office as coming 
from God,—the State as coming from man.” Here is 
the dried and withered survival of a political ideal which, 
however, furnishes the only logical basis for the claim of 
the English establishment to be regarded as a branch of 
a Catholic Church whose creed is infallible and whose 
authority is imperative. ‘Transplanted to the American 
republic, it has lost even that semblance of Catholic 
authority. 

Peculiar emphasis is laid upon the obvious and con- 
stitutional defects of the Episcopal Church only when 
she pretends to possess a-sacerdotal character and 
authority which history and logic both alike disclaim. 
As an integral and vital part of the great Protestant 
movement which rescued western Europe from the clutch 
of the Roman hierarchy, her story has been one of in- 
creasing splendor. Even within the constricted limits 
of the Oxford movement she has produced devoted and 
consecrated men and women whose medieval theology 
may be narrow and obsolete, but whose spirituality has 
touched with tender sympathy the poor and submerged 
classes of great English cities. In the secular world the 
true saint is rarely touched with the suspicion of heresy, 
and thousands of intelligent and public-spirited churchmen 
who know little, and care less, about ecclesiastical dis- 
criminations have been foremost in securing the achieve- 
ments of English liberty. Her splendid scholarship has 
illumined every branch of human knowledge. In Amer- 
ica, where she is, fortunately, not burdened with State 


patronage, her growth, especially among prosperous and 
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socially prominent classes, has been remarkable. Her 
doctrinal liberality and the beauty of her stately ritual 
afford to an increasing number of people a decent and 
decorous service of public worship. ‘Those of us who 
dissent from her theology and are, sometimes, a little 
amused by her ecclesiastical aloofness, will heartily re- 
gret to see her change her honorable title, and strive 
to dissolve partnership with the grand principles of a 
rational Protestantism. And that regret will be intensi- 
fied if this result is accomplished in the interest of a 
“Catholic”? Church which the irresistible principles of 
logic and the undeniable facts of history prove to exist 
only in the imagination of a high-church clique. This 
is no time for any live church in this republic to clothe 
itself in reactionary garments. Every historic and the- 
ological claim is being subjected to the relentless analysis 
of criticism, ! Evenfrom the door of the Infallible Church 
the patient and tireless wolf of ‘‘modernism”’ has been 
hardly driven away! Is it wise practically to create 
another sect, and not only provoke civil strife. within the 
area of the Church itself, but revive controversies, and 
re-create forgotten antagonisms with every sect that 
touches its borders? Every attribute which fits the 
Church to be the Church of a free State, is an inheritance 
from its Protestant ancestry. In England every reaction- 
ary movement in Church, State, and society has found in 
the ‘‘Catholic” party an enthusiastic advocate. 

“But,” says the earnest and conscientious high-church- 
man, ‘‘in spite of all the possible difficulties and dangers 
that may attend this contemplated change of title, the 
actual truth can take no thought of consequences. Our 
church is not and never has been Protestant. We possess 
one divine grace, that determines our catholic character, 
which is shared by no Protestant: body, whatever may be 
the soundness of its religious faith.” Speaking of Eng- 
land, Mr. Gladstone says: ‘‘Her reformation did not de- 
stroy but successfully maintained the unity and succession 
of the Church in her apostolical ministry. We have, 
therefore, still among us the ordained, hereditary wit- 
nesses of the truth, conveying it to us through an un- 
broken series from our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
This is to us the ordinary voice of authority.” 

These words were written more than eighty years 
ago, and the patient scholarship of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
church has done much to weaken and discredit the great 
statesman’s sources of ecclesiastical information. . Says 
Dean Stanley: ‘‘The long and fierce controversy between 
Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, which continued from 
the sixteenth to the first part of the nineteenth century, 
has entirely lost its significance. It is as sure that noth- 
ing like modern episcopacy existed before the close of 
the first century as it is that nothing like modern Presby- 
terianisn existed after the beginning of the second. ... 
No existing Church can find any pattern or platform of 
its government in those early times.” Dr. Hatch has 
shown how the Christian church grew by a national 


process of evolution, from the simplicity of the synagogue 


to the splendor of the papacy. We have not forgotten 
the pathetic story of John Newman’s efforts vitally to 
associate the English Church with true catholicity; and 
his sad and reluctant conviction that it was only the 
legitimate child of modern Protestantism! Besides these 
concessions, it can be shown, conclusively, that the Eng- 
lish Church has not always maintained the judgment 
concerning her apostolic ministry which Mr. Gladstone 
so confidently asserts. Says an intelligent English writer: 
“The orders of ministers ordained in other Protestant 
churches were, from the time of the Reformation up to 
the year 1662, continuously and systematically recognized 
in the Church of England; and, stranger still, that since 


‘the year 1662 they have been formally recognized by 
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law, and conspicuously recognized in practice by English 
bishops.” ‘This statement is abundantly confirmed by 
the concurrent testimony of two witnesses selected from 
among the extreme protagonists of the high church or 
“Catholic” party. Says Mr. Keble: “Nearly up to the 
time when Hooker wrote, numbers had been admitted 
to the ministry of the Church of England with no better 
than Presbyterian ordination.” ‘This was during the 
reign of Elizabeth. From another unimpeachable witness 
we see the same liberal practice down to the overthrow 
of the English Church by the Commonwealth. Every 
high-church advocate knows Bishop Cosin. He was the 
great champion of “‘catholic’’ ritual at the time of the 
Restoration. He says: “If at any time a minister so 
ordained in these French churches came to incorporate 
himself in ours, and to receive a public char 
souls among us in the Church of England (as 14 [ 
some of them to have so done of late and.ean instance in 
many others before my time), our bishops did not re- 
ordain him before they admitted to his charge as they 
would have done if his former ordination here in France 
had been void.” Admit that one such person exercised 
his functions in the English Church and the whole tissue 
of an apostolic ministry is poisoned and emasculated. 
No living bishop or rector knows, or can know, how far 
the flow of apostolic grace may, in his case, have been 
“turned awry.’ 

But suppose we admit the claim of extreme ritualism; 
suppose we believe with the “Catholic” party that every 
individual bishop can trace his ecclesiastical authority 
back through nineteen centuries to the miraculous touch 
of the first apostles. Then what? What is the spiritual 
value of the apostolic succession to the Episcopal Church? 
We know what it means to the Church of Rome. It is 
the one channel through which is poured not only sacra- 
mental grace, but absolute undeviating, eternal, and in- 
fallible truth. It is the divine preservative by which 
the Truth is, through countless ages, protected from the 
least taint of withering error or mistake. ‘This Church 
is more than a creed; it is a polity, and no Catholic can 
hold the shadow of a belief, upon any subject on earth 
or in heaven, upon which the Church has put the seal of 
its condemnation. Her most brilliant scholars and 
ablest scientists must abandon any conviction which the 
Church holds to be inconsistent with her creed. When 
Rome speaks the world is silent! Private judgment is 
the fruitful mother of every heresy. Bishop Harty of 
the Philippines, warning his young men against the in- 
sidious influence of the Y. M. C. A., says, in effect, they 
pretend to a religious unity based upon what is essential 
in Christianity. Outside of an infallible church who can 
determine what is essential in the faith? And the bishop 
has the best of the argument. Has anybody claimed 
that an apostolic ministry has made the Episcopal Church 
infallible? Has it created a miraculous insight that dis- 
criminates, unerringly, the difference between what is 
essential and non-essential in Christian doctrine? Has 
it created a visible body whose voice is as the voice of 
God? What is the justification for its separation from 
the Roman Church? Simply that the very body from 
which it received the apostolic ministry had fallen into 
such grave errors that a schism which rent Europe in 
twain was better than submission to a power which laid 
upon the mind and conscience of men such intolerable 
burdens! And not only has it detected and repudiated 
the errors of the Roman Church, but it has, by pure hu- 
man authority, altered its own structural character, 
striking, for illustration, from its articles of faith the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. Nay, it has done more 
than that. It has declared in the nineteenth article 
of its articles of religion, ‘“‘As the church of Jerusalem, 
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Alexandria, and Antioch have erred; so also the church 
of Rome hath erred; not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith!’ All 
these ancient churches possessed the apostolic ministry. 
What reason do we have for believing that the English 
Church alone has been immune from the contagion of 
heresy? ‘‘Ah, but,” says the devoted high-churchman, 
““we have the ancient primitive-unchangeable creeds to 
which the Church has steadily adhered. These have pro- 
tected us from the inroads of heresy.’’ Does any in- 
structed person maintain that an apostolic ministry has 
secured doctrinal unity in the Church, has established 
a system of creedal interpretation? Says Dr. Marti- 
neau: ‘‘We are persuaded that both laity and clergy are 
ashamed of the ridiculous affectation of a dogmatic 


tradictions. They well know that, in spite of this pre- 
tence, the English Church harbors every heresy that 
ever provoked the peremptoriness of Rome, and among 
her writers of renown can produce the modern counter- 
parts of Arius, Eutyches, Pelagius and Sabellius.” He 
continues: ‘‘It is vain to pretend a duty on her part 
to sanction nothing but the absolute truth. She has 
no resources for discriminating the absolute truth. With 
the repudiation of pontifical claims, she loses the false 
semblance of an objective oracle for the determination 
of doubts; and can do no more in this matter than pro- 
duce in her teachers the subjective conditions favorable 
for the discernment of truth.” 

We can only repeat the serious question, of what spir- 
itual value is the dogma of apostolic succession in the 
church of the living God? It does not exclude heresy. 
It does not determine the boundaries of religious truth. 
It may 
subsist in companionship with the deadliest error. 
Phillips Brooks declared it to be an ecclesiastical fable, 
and we had the singular spectacle of the leading bishop 
of the Church using, mechanically and magically, an in- 
strument of priestly consecration of which he denied 
the reality! Is it not obvious then, that the Episcopal 
Church cannot consistently assume the name of “Cath- 
olic”’ if that title connotes an authoritative, infallible in- 
stitution, the divinely appointed treasure-chamber of 
the Christian faith? Her history is woven into the web 
and woof of Protestantism. Whether she was created in 
the sixteenth century, in the general revolt against Roman 
pretensions, or is an organized revival of an earlier and 
simpler English faith, is a matter of historic indifference. 
In either case the great achievement was wrought by 
the simple instrument of private judgment, the creative 
power of the new faith. Apart from its splendid Pro- 
testant inheritance, what has this Church done for the 
advancement of modern civilization? In England the 
“Catholic / party”” is the synonym of reactionism. It 
has blocked the path of intelligent secular education. 
It has been the steady enemy of a growing democracy. 
Socially and politically the enemies of reform have found 
in this party a trusted ally. What wholesome law has 
it added to the pages of English jurisprudence? What 
immortal names has it given to the glory of English litera- 
ture? What great scholars, in the higher ranges of 
science, have found congenial fellowship with its half- 
cloistered medizevalism? In the long struggle for political 
liberty it was invariably on the side of royal pretensions 
and aristocratic privileges. With the prestige of the 
State in its hands, it has fought strenuously against Catho- 
lic emancipation and the enlarging political rights of its 
dissenting fellow-subjects; it has lived to see the triumph 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland, the disestablishment of 
the Irish church, and the threatened disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. In England the attempt to 
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with derision and defeat. 
embedded in its constitution. 


Its Protestantism is deeply 
As a State Church, it is 


governed by the State; which would quickly rebuke 


any attempt to limit its national character, or pass be- 
yond its own normal activities. Will it be wise and 
wholesome to import this reactionary spirit into the life 
of American episcopacy? ‘This republic is the lusty 
child of Protestantism. This does not mean that men 
of all creeds are not loyal Americans. It simply means, 
consistently and logically, that a sacerdotal institution 
is out of harmony with the principles of a free democ- 
racy. For if the State is human and the Church divine, 
there can be no doubt as to which shall determine their 
mutual limitations! Our forefathers saw that so clearly 
that they disestablished every church, and placed every 
ecclesiastical institution on a footing of equality. Who 
can question the wisdom of this course when we see the 
venerable Church of Rome, like grief-crazed King Lear, 
treated with contempt and contumely by its elder daugh- 
ters, finding a generous hospitality and a trustful toleration 
in the household of the Protestant child it had driven, 
curse-laden, from its door? ‘This policy may make more 
Americans Catholics, but it has certainly intensified their 
love of our free institutions! 

The growth of the Episcopal Church in this country 
has been large and normal. While that growth has been 
conspicuous among the socially prosperous classes, its 
remarkable triumphs have been by no means confined 
to them. The beauty and dignity of its ritual, the 
breadth and liberality of its doctrinal interpretations, 
together with a wholesome and rational recognition of 
the value of certain forms of social amusements and 
recreations which many of the narrower sects denounce, 
have attracted to its communion many intelligent and 
cultivated men and women, few of whom, perhaps, share 
either Mr. Morgan’s crude and barbaric theology, or the 
high-churchman’s desire to change its name. To the 
kindly and sympathetic man on the outside, such a change 
as is contemplated would, especially at this stage of our 
common religious development, seem to be a serious and 
disastrous mistake. Never in the history of our country 
have men cared so much for the fruitful labors of a church 
and so little for its ecclesiastical title-deeds. Even if 
those title-deeds had a better historic justification than 
they can possibly claim, they would secure a doubtful 
respect and command but slight recognition among a 
people who are bent upon bringing to bear upon perplex- 
ing social problems the whole concentrated force of the 
Christian ideals. No patent of ecclesiastical nobility 
will command much respect among the great body of 
earnest men and women who are bent upon giving health- 
ful, rational religious sanctions to the bewildered con- 
science of American democracy. For one powerful sect 
to dig a gulf between itself and that great mass of Prot- 
estant Christianity which is feeling the electric thrill of 
a common faith, would seem to be the extremity of un- 
wisdom. 

And what would be the effect of such a change upon the 
domestic affairs of this Church? Not only would it grieve 
and distress a large number of its loyal members who 
recognize the precious value of their Protestant inheri- 
tance, but it would probably be saved from a serious 
schism only by the reflection that the same authority that 
made the change could in the future unmake it. And 
such action would recall the grave prophecies of the re- 
formed Episcopal secession! That movement would 
have been more significant and portentous if numbers 
of the clergy and laymen had not felt that the Church 
normally recognized, by its wholesome liberality, the very 
convictions which carried these seceders out of its fold. 
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That fold has sheltered evangelicals, high, low, and broad 
churchmen, together with the most extreme ritualists. 
These have dwelled together in practical unity. But 
this movement, made in the interest of a more accurate 
etymology, would soon reveal itself as an effort in the 
interest of a narrower theology, a more pretentious and 
exclusive ecclesiasticism and a more intense sectarian- 
ism. If any man doubts this, let him study the history 
of the Oxford Tractarian Movement in England. Any 
attempt to brand the American Church with the char- 
acter of a fancied “catholicity’’ will not only drive men 
like Newman and Manning into the Roman fold, but 
grieve that larger body of men who will fret under the 
chafing of a closer doctrinal collar. 

The time has come when the great Episcopal Church, 
like every other religious organization, must face novel 
and startling intellectual conditions. Lecky says that 
“few greater calamities can befall a nation than the sev- 
erance of its higher intelligence from religious influences.” 
And he must be but a dull observer who fails to see that 
we are facing this serious problem. Speaking of men 
who represent this higher intelligence in the churches, 
Lecky says: “Custom, fashion, the charm of old asso- 
ciations, the cravings of their own moral or spiritual 
nature, a desire to support a useful system of moral train- 
ing, to set a good example to their children, their house- 
hold, or their neighbors, keep them in their old place, 
when the beliefs which they profess with their lips have 
in a great measure ebbed away... . But there are times 
when the difference between professed belief and real 
belief is too great for endurance, and when insincerity 
and half-belief affect seriously the moral character of a 
nation.”’ Said the great Goethe: “The deepest, nay, the 
only theme of the world’s history, to which all others are 
subordinate, is the conflict of faith and unbelief,’ and he 
declares in effect that only in ages of faith are ‘the marked 
epochs of human history”; and so the Church is con- 
fronted with this most solemn question, Can this century 
be made an age of faith? ‘The elder creeds are not as- 
sailed with the vitriolic assaults of a Voltaire or the cruder 
ridicule of an Ingersoll. They are disintegrating under 
the acid tests of modern thought. Undigested by ra- 
tional interpretation, they have ceased or are ceasing to 
be spiritual nutriment for minds more religiously sensi- 
tive than ‘Billy Sunday.” Able and scholarly men 
are seriously striving to create a new, secular common- 
wealth uncolored by religion, and masses of lesser in- 
telligences have found refuge in superstitions so crudely 
barbaric that the spasm of Salem witchcraft seems almost 
respectable by comparison! If the Episcopal Church 
is seriously bent upon rendering service in re-christian- 
izing this great republic, it must look one significant fact 
squarely in the face. ‘The religion of the future will tol- 
erate the pressure of no external religious authority. It 
must be Protestant in essence, whatever it may be in 
name. Every claim it makes must be submitted to the 
final court of human judgment. Dr. Martineau says: 
“Where there is pontifical doctrine there cannot be Prot- 
estantism; and where there is a jus divinum there can 
be no harmony with a free state.” 

The Episcopal Church holds in solution the theology 
of the seventeenth century and the progressive spirit of the 
twentieth. If the “Catholic” party insists upon precipi- 
tation, it will create a controversy, inside and outside the 
Church, during which every offered claim will be submitted 
to the severest theological, historical, and scientific tests. 
The history and results of the Tractarian movement 
teach us that unless the Church has determined to make 
fundamentally structural changes in its character, it will 
not be wise to invite that controversy. 

PiymMouTH, Mass. 
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The True Romance. 


The night doth cut with shadowy knife 
In half the kingdom of the sun; 
The red dawn meets with her in strife,— 
Vassal of mine I hold each one. 
The sailors chant beside the mast, 
The tempests lash the riven foam, 
But I, the King, am striding fast 
Before the prow, to guide it home. 
I am the lover wed to tears, 
Iam the cynic cold and sage, 
I am the ghost of noble years, 
Iam the prophet lapp’d in rage. 
I am the fane no longer trod 
That moulders on the wild hill-brow; 
Iam the fresh and radiant god 
To whom the young religions bow. 
Perfection woo’d in many a guise 
Is in my charge, a stabled beast; 
The myriad moons look from my eyes; 
The worlds unnam’d sit at my feast; 
My glance is in the splendid noon, 
The golden orchid blown of heat; 
My brow is as the South lagoon, 
And all the stars are at my feet. 
The lost waves moan: I made their song. 
The lost lands dream: I wove their trance. 
The earth is old, and death is strong; 
Stronger am I, the true Romance. 
—R. T. Chandler. 


Literature. 


In FreEDom’s BrirtupLack. By John 
Daniel. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of South 
End House, calls attention, in the introduc- 
tion to this study of the Negro race in Bos- 
ton, to the anomaly in the attitude towards 
the Negro of Boston people, who have con- 
tributed large sums of money for the educa- 
tion of Negroes in the South, and paid little 
attention to the serious problem of their 
Negroes at home. Mr. Daniel’s study began 
among experiences associated with the 
establishment of Robert Gould Shaw settle- 
ment ten years ago. It proceeds historically, 
tracing carefully, sympathetically, yet dis- 
passionately, causes and results in the course 
of Negro life in Boston. ‘That racial antago- 
nism and color aversion have been a handicap 
in progress is freely acknowledged, but that 
these are the only cause of the trials which 
this people is compelled to suffer is shown to 
be a mistaken idea. The study is, however, 
constructive, and its result must be to add 
another help and well-based encouragement 
to the endeavor to obtain for the Negro a 
better fighting chance. Considering his 
status in Boston, he has won full recogni- 
tion as a man and a citizen of all those rights 
and privileges which statutory power can 
guarantee, standing with his white fellow- 
citizens in full equality before the law. To 
this initial evidence of his progress must be 
added the recognition by the Negro people 
that their salvation is not something that 
can be received as a privilege, but must be 
worked out for themselves. The Negro has 
shown that he has a fundamental grasp of 
his own problem, and, says Mr. Daniel, this 
means that the battle is half won. The 
final proof of the progress of the Negro is 
shown in the actual extent to which he is 
advancing by means of his own ability. His 
living districts in Boston are of better quality 
and more widely distributed, a general social 
order has been evolved, the standards of the 
Negro home and family have been raised. 
Negroes are filling many positions of trust 
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and responsibility, and making their way 
upward into occupations of better grade. 
An astonishing amount of property, chiefly 
in the form of homes, has been accumulated, 
and a small but promising start has been 
made in the direction of racial combination 
for economic betterment. The Negro’s at- 
tainment, measured against the background 
of conditions fifty years ago, have been, to 
say the very least, remarkable, and Mr. 
Daniel is inclined- to approve the assertion 
that history affords no other example of a 
race that has made equal headway in its 
first half-century of independent existence. 
If they had not developed something of the 
spinal force necessary to all achievement, 
this advance would not have been possible; 
and the increase of this moral stamina, the 
development of the tougher and stronger 
qualities in their make-up, will mean further 
advance at an accelerated rate of progress. 
To the limits of such progress no bounds can 
now be set. One must think of the Negro 
as the growing child compared with the ma- 
ture adult. Not less interesting as a study 
is the writer’s consideration of the prejudice 
against Negroes, and his closing pages as to 
the wider application of the study to the 
problem in the country at large, North and 
South. We hope that the book may have a 
wide reading. It illuminates much cloudy 
thinking and befogged reasoning, combining, 
as it does, the presentation of facts and sta- 
tistics with breadth of view and the will to 
reach the truth. 


STUDIES IN STAGECRAFT. By Clayton 
Hamilton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—This is a study of the drama of 
to-day, or, rather, of the principles derived 
from that study. The writer has conducted 
departments of dramatic criticism in The 
Bookman, Vogue, Everybodys’ Magazine, 
and Dress and Vanity Fair, and, naturally, 
the chapters of this book have previously 
appeared in print. They consider the play 
writing and the play acting and the play 
criticism of to-day from miany different points 
of view, and each one of the twenty-four 
short essays is a definite contribution to the 
purpose of the writer. ‘The critic is not only 
an expositor of the best that has been done, 
he says, but a herald and annunciator of the 
best that is to be. He is sympathetic to 
dramatic art in different spheres or grades of 
presentation; sees that melodrama, for in- 
stance, has its place and should not try to 
disguise itself as a study of contemporary 
social problems; finds that the real reason 
for the triumph of the moving picture play 
is that it offers a more artistic type of nar- 
rative than the former cheap melodrama; 
commends the work of the Drama League, 
and makes suggestions. The book is a com- 
panion volume to the writer’s Theory of the 
Theatre which treats of the drama of the 
past. 


Wuat MEN Live By. By Richard M. 
Cabot, M.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50.—‘‘ What is the best way 
to care for the tuberculous? How can 
neurasthenics be restored to balance and 
happiness? How can the unmarried mother 
be helped to find herself in an altered world?” 
Questions like these have pressed upon Dr. 
Cabot until he compelled himself to answer 
them, and the answer turns out to be also the 
word that is needed not only by exceptional 
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victims of their own or the world’s misdoing, — 


but by plain, ordinary men and women, who 
are not ill-considered nor unbalanced nor 
separated from their kind by sin or mis- 
fortune. The uplift that comes from look- 
ing one’s blessings squarely in the face and 
recognizing their greater possibilities is of 
itself enough to take one out of the re- 


viewer’s world_of criticism into a grateful - 


mood, willing tobe taught. Dr. Cabot 
simply states the eternal principles, good, 
reliable, work-a-day principles, by which 
man lives. Work, play, love, worship! 
Some of us who have had to work have al- 
most forgotten how to play; some of us have 
been so busy trying to play that we have 
never learned the blessing of “the steady 
job’’; some of us have narrowed the meaning 
of love and cramped it into selfishness; and 
many have drawn that line between work and 
worship that makes the one commonplace 
and the other artificial. It is a good book 
that bids one stop to think, seeing wherein 
the balance may be better adjusted. More- 
over, this is not only clear analysis and good 
advice, but it is, incidentally, interesting 
reading. 


THE Precipice. By Elia W. Peattie. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—With considerable skill Mrs. Peattie 
has woven into her story of the discontent, 
the longing, the doubts, and the hopes of 
women to-day several differing types, and 
she has dramatically expressed the respective 
answers given to the ‘“‘fanfare of trumpets” 
that calls them to listen, even against their 
wills, ‘‘Shut their ears to it as they will, they 
cannot wholly keep out the clamor,—but, 
whether in thrall to love or to religion, to 
custom or to old ideals of self-obliterating 
duty, they are stirred,—and they present 
to the world a new problem, a new force, or 
a new menace.” Mrs. Peattie champions 
the case of Kate, the leader, with earnestness, 
but also with understanding of the plain truth 
that women do not all want the same thing 
in life—sometimes a discouraging factor 
in the problem, but not necessarily so. When 
Kate thinks that Marna is mourning for her 
lost opportunities, she is really wondering 
if she told George to warm the baby’s milk, 
and the importance of the baby’s milk is 
not to be gainsaid. The book is alive with 
the strength of the writer’s convictions, She 


works into it several dramatic situations, and 


even as a story it is worth reading. 


PETER CoTrontar,. UNc’ BriLy Possum. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 50 cents net each.—That 
there are two new books about the small 
people who live in the Green Meadows is 
good news for the many children who declare 
that the Bed-time Story-books are the best 
ever. In the one they may learn how Peter 
Rabbit changed his name to Peter Cottontail, 
and how many funny tricks he played on 
Reddy Fox, with now and then a trick played 
in turn upon him. Narrow escapes there 
were in plenty; but tragedies never happen 
in the Green Meadows, and life there is 
continuously interesting. The second vol- 
ume tells of the adventures of Uncle Billy 
Possum in the Green Forest. Uncle Billy 
was certainly an old rascal; but he had to 
live, and he knew no reason why the eggs 


in Farmer Brown’s hen-house were not as_ 
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rightfully his as anybody’s. His lawless- 
ness shocks nobody, and one always wishes 
him good luck in getting out of his numerous 
scrapes. 


SUNSHINE JANE. By Anne Warner. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net.—Sun- 
shine Jane was a nurse, empowered to care 
for sick souls and convince them that every- 
thing is perfectly all right if people will only 
combine to think so. How her experience 
in the village proved this one must read 
the story to find out, but the transformation 
worked there in the short space of two weeks 
certainly deserves investigation. She gains 
a lover and inherits a small fortune, to say 
nothing of settling difficult problems and 
untangling various twisted skeins. Even if 
one smiles over the easy results, it cannot 
be denied that Jane’s philosophy has prac- 
tical justification in common experience, to 
the extent that it is better to laugh than be 
sighing, better to make the most of what one 
has than to dwell on what one has not, 
better to hold a happy, confident trust than 
to doubt the power of goodness and love. 


Atma’s JUNIOR YEAR. By Louise M. 
Breifenbach. Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.50.—Alma as a junior at Hadley is not 
less entertaining and attractive than when 
she was a Freshman or a Sophomore, and she 
shows the same ability to make friends and 
incidentally to have good times herself. 
Boarding-school life is depicted with con- 
siderable understanding of girl nature. ‘This 
Hadley Hall Series has already made itself 
popular, as stories of such schools usually 
do if the girls are natural. Alma ends her 
Junior year, which has been “simply per- 
fect,’’ with the determination to do her best 
in the year to come, though she is quite sure 
she can never be “half-dignified or good 
enough to be a real, live Senior.’”’ With this 
promise for the fourth volume of the series, 
the tale of the year’s adventure comes to an 
end. 

a 


Sanpy. By S. R. Crockett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.35 net.—Mr. 
Crockett maintains his charm of character- 
drawing and invigorating narrative. Sandy, 
self-centred and masterful, dense as to dis- 
tinctions usually recognized, but clear-sighted 
where his interest was aroused, is one of his 
characteristic heroes. V. V. (potent initials) 
is a dear lady, fit to be the ideal of a man 
like Sandy, and the element of  witchery, 
irresponsible and frank, that has endowed 
more than one of Mr. Crockett’s fascinating 
heroines, belongs in this case to a minor char- 
acter. The story has its dramatic chapters 
and properending. It is another of the novels 
that make us thankful the world of fiction 
has not yet been wholly monopolized by 
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those who have a problem to solve or propa- 
ganda to spread. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Secret of Achievement, by Marion 
LeRoy Burton, president of Smith College, 
is one of the small books sent out by the 
Pilgrim Press, which contain in narrow com- 
pass words of wisdom and inspiration for 
those who try to square their lives with the 
implications of eternal principles. These 
books are attractively printed and bound. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company publish 
the books of James Allen, who has written 
much for those who desire to make their 
lives count on the side of truth, justice, and 
love. Foundation Stones to Happiness and 
Success presents one of the last manuscripts 
prepared before his death. Of him it has 
been said that he wrote only when he had 
a distinct message, and that his thought 
became a message only when he had first 
lived it out in his own life. The six chapters 
of this little book are sane, and practically 
they help many in the establishment of great 
principles in character-building. 


In the Art of Life Series, of which Edward 
Howard Griggs is the capable editor, The Use 
of Leisure, by Temple Scott, helps to carry 
out the purpose of the series, which is not to 
solve problems nor present dogmatic theories 
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of conduct, but to deepen insight, challenge 
thought, and point where wise, brave thinkers 
have already led the way, ‘The right use of 
leisure would undoubtedly add much to the 
world’s present sum of happiness and worth. 
This call to a consideration of ways and 
means is on a high, yet practical, plane and 
ought to win attention. The series is pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch and sold for fifty 
cents each. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘*Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 
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EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


‘“TN ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


Tee with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It is a book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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The Dome, 
Heimdall. 


In Elder Edda I read it, 
That volume of wonder lore, 
How Heimdall, a god of credit, 
Was watchman at Heaven’s door. 
The sight of his eye was keenest 
Of all in Asgard’s towers; 
For he saw, when earth was greenest, 
Pale Autumn amid the flowers. 


His ear was the best at hearing, 
Of all above or below. 
When the Springtime’s step was nearing, 
He heard the soft grass grow. 
He heard the talk of the fishes 
Deep down in the silent sea; 
And even the unbreathed wishes 
Of chick in its shell heard he. 


And he heard the feathers growing, 
And wool on the old sheep’s back, 

And even the light cloud snowing 
Far off on the sunbeam’s track. 

He knew what the birds are thinking 
That brood o’er the crowded nest, 
Ere their fledglings’ eyes are blinking, 

And song is warm in the breast. 


I think it is only guessing 
Heimdall was loving as wise, 
And Nature, who bent in blessing, 
Anointed his ears and eyes. 
And should we but love undoubting, 
So, perchance,—ah! who can teil, 
We might hear the corn-blade sprouting, 
And the tiny leaf-bud swell. 
—Augusta Larned, in “Songs of a Happy Life.” 


How the Dolfs came Home. 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 


Nan had not been good to them; for there 
they lay on the floor, half-dressed, with un- 
combed hair and unwashed faces. Gen- 
evieve had a sprained ankle, and Eleanor 
had a wounded hand, and they both lay 
crumpled up, face downward, in a corner, 
alone and forgotten; for Nan, the make-be- 
lieve-little-girl mother had gone away to the 
country for the summer, and had left them in 
this plight. 

Nobody knows how long they might have 
lain there and what might have happened 
if Miss Hanson, who lived on the top floor, 
had not chanced to spy them and taken them 
to her room. 

“These poor dear children should be taken 
to the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Dolls,’’ she said to Nan’s mother, and then 
an idea came into her head. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what we will do;” she said. ‘‘We will dress 
these two poor things up in new clothes and 
get them ready for Christmas. I will write 
to their mother, and tell her I have found 
two destitute children, and taken them to the 
Children’s Society to be taken care of; and 
that, when she comes home, she may have 
them come to see her, perhaps. That. will 
be a great joke, won’t it?’’? and Miss Hanson, 
who sewed in one of the big department 
stores, took the wretched dolls upstairs 
with her. 

A few days later she wrote to Nan, and told 
her she had found two badly treated, de- 
serted children, without clothing and in a 
miserable condition, alone in a lodging house; 
that she was getting clothes for them; and 
that she hoped to find a home for them with 
some kind person who would take care of 
them properly. 
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The little girl in New Hampshire was 
having such a good time up among the bills 
that she had no time to think of dolls; but she 
was a tender-hearted little girl and was sorry 
for the destitute children, and she was also 
very angry with the “cruel mother’? who 
had deserted them. She wrote every week 
or two, and asked a great many questions 
about them; but Miss Hanson answered only 
in a general way that they were doing well, 


and were being clothed by a woman who was" 


sorry for them. 

“T wonder how she can take care of them 
if nobody will take them,’’ Nan said to her 
grandmother; “for, you know, grandma, she 
has a little, wee room that is hardly big 
enough for one person, much less three! 
It must take a good deal to feed two children. 
It is so good of Miss Hanson, isn’t it, grand- 
ma?”’ 

When October came and Nan came back 
to town, she went straight to Miss Hanson. 

“How good you are!”’ exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘Oh, dear, I wish I had been as good 
to my dolls as you were to the children you 
found! ‘They have been kidnapped—lost— 
my Genevieve and Hleanor,—and I shall 
never see them again,’’ and Nan wiped her 
eyes with the corner of her apron as she 
sobbed out her grief on Miss Hanson’s 
shoulder. : 

“Kidnapped? Well, perhaps they may. 
be found some day. Who knows?’’ 

This did not comfort the little girl. 

“The police never, never take any notice 
of lost—d-dolls,” she sobbed, ‘‘and they 
are gone, gone!’”’ Of course the loss of the 
doll children was a genuine grief, and Nan 
was sad; but there were lessons and roller- 
skating and story books that helped to lessen 
the sorrow a good deal. ‘Then, too, Christ- 
mas was coming, with all the delicious 
mystery of the season! Christmas Eve 
came at last; and, just while Nan was cud- 
dling up in her bed, Miss Hanson knocked at 
the door. 

“T came to tell you that I thought I 
would bring those two children to see you 
to-morrow if you would like to see them,” 
she said, and Nan gave a little scream of 
delight as she sat up in bed and began to 
ask questions. ‘“‘What do they look like? 
Are they good? Are they Italians, or any- 
thing foreign like that?” 

“Goodness! How can I answer all at 
once! Tet me see. One is dark and one 
is fair, and they are both very good: 
don’t ask questions as you do, and have not 
cried once since I took them. Will you be 
ready for them to-morrow morning by half- 
past eight?” 

“Ves, yes,” cried Nan, “and I’ll divide 
my things with them.” 

The next morning Nan’s mother heard 
a noise at the door before the little girl was 
dressed. She stepped out into the hall and 
then called, ‘‘Nan, those little children are 
here: don’t you want to see them?”’ 

“But, mother, I am not dressed yet. 
What will they think? What shall I call 
them?”’ 

“Oh, just put on your kimona, and give 
them a greeting, dear: it’s cold in the hall.” 

Nan thrust her feet into her new pink 
slippers, folded her kimona around her, and 
ran into the hall. As she opened the door, 
there, sitting against the stair railing, were 
Genevieve and Eleanor, exquisitely frocked, 
bonneted, and cloaked, just as smiling as 


they’ 
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if they had never been ‘deserted, destitute 
children” at all. , 

“Oh, you darlings!’’ cried the little girl, 
as she embraced the tiny creatures rapt- 
urously. “Oh! you beauties!’ ‘Truly they 
were very elegant. Genevieve wore a 
lovely rose-colored cashmere dress trimmed 
with lace and ribbon, and a lovely white 
hat with a white feather, and the most 
fascinating long~blue cloak made with tas- 
sels and loops, and a hood, just like a real 
person. Eleanor, who was fair, wore a sky- 
blue dress, and a blue coat, and a blue silk 
bonnet lined with white that was the exact 
image of the baby’s upstairs; and both 
of them had hand-made underclothes, all 
ruffled and tucked and feather-stitched, that 
could button and unbutton, hook and un- 
hook, as easily as Nan’s own! 

After Nan had kissed them, she found a 


wee note under Genevieve’s coat. This was 
what she read:— 
“How do you do, mother? We are glad 


to be at home! If we had not been left des- 
titute, we would not have been kidnapped; 
but the good kidnapper took care of us. 
We have such beautiful clothes now, per- 
haps you will take us with you next summer 
when you go away. But please keep us 
clean and please keep our clothes clean, for 
we are very careful ourselves! We love 
you and are glad to come back to our own 
dear home and our darling little mother. 
“Your lost doll-children, 
“‘Genevieve and Eleanor.” 


“T am glad, too,’ said Nan, as she tucked 
the doll’s letter back in its place. “Just 
think what dreadful things I thought about 
your mother, dears! But she is never, 
never, never, going to be a cruel mother 
any more!” 


A Born Lawyer. 


A lawyer advertised for a clerk. The 
next morning his office was crowded with 
applicants,—all bright, and many suitable. 
He bade them wait until all should arrive, 
and then ranged them in a row and said he 
would tell them a story, note their com- 
ments, and judge from that whom he would 
choose. 

“A certain farmer,” began the lawyer, 
‘was troubled with a red squirrel that got 
in through a hole in his barn and stole his 
seed-corn. He resolved to kill the squirrel 
at the first opportunity. Seeing him go in 
at the hole one noon, he took his shot-gun 
and fired away: the first shot set the barn on 
fire.” 

“Did the barn burn?” said one of the 
boys. 

The lawyer, without answer, continued, 
“And, seeing the barn on fire, the farmer 
seized a pail of water, and ran to put it out.” 

“Did he put it out?” said another. 

‘As he passed inside, the door shut to, 
and the barn was soon in flames, when 
the hired girl rushed out with more water.” 

“Did they all burn up?” said another 
boy. 

The lawyer went on without answer,— 

“Then the old lady came out, and all was 
noise and confusion, and everybody was try- 
ing to put out the fire.” 

“Did any one burn up?” said another. 

The lawyer said, “There, that will do: 
you have all shown great interest in_the 
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story.” But, observing one little bright- 
eyed fellow in deep silence, he said, “Now, 
my little man, what have you to say?”’ 

The little fellow blushed, grew uneasy, 
and stammered out,— 

“JT want to know what became of that 
squirrel, that’s what I want to know.” 

“You'll do,” said the lawyer: ‘you are 
my man. You have not been switched off 
by a confusion and a barn burning and the 
hired girls and water-pails. You have kept 
your eye on the squirrel.’”—Tact in Court. 


A Little Boy and a Little Voice. 


Once upon a time. there was a little boy 
who went to the country to visit his cousin 
Kate. He was nearly six years old, but had 
never been out of the city before. It was 
springtime, and, oh, such a beautiful, beau- 
tiful place! The days were not long enough, 
there were so many things to see. Every- 
thing seemed wonderful. But what delighted 
him most was the waking up of trees and 
plants that had been fast asleep so long. 
They looked so brown and hard, he had 
thought they must be dead. But every 
day out came a little leaf or flower that 
nodded to him, and seemed to say, ‘“‘How 
do you do? See, we are alive!” 

One day he watched Cousin Kate scat- 
tering tiny brown seeds into boxes filled 
with earth. ‘They’ll never wake up, will 
they?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she told him, they would turn 
into little plants that were going to live in 
the garden. There they would grow strong 
and big and have on them something his 
mother often bought in market that was 
good to eat. She set the boxes on a bench 
near some cedar trees at the end of the garden, 
where the sun would shine on them, and 
covered them with glass, ‘For Jack Frost 
might pay us a visit some night and hurt 
them.” 

Every day the little boy would get on 
his wooden horse, which he loved to ride, 
and gallop up to look at them. And, sure 
enough, in a yery little time there were dozens 
of tiny green heads peeping out. But one 
day, as he rode up, his wooden horse ran 
too fast, and before he could stop him the 
bench and boxes were knocked over. Out 
tumbled the plants, the roots and leaves 
all in a tangled heap. 

The little boy looked at them with wide, 
frightened eyes, and then he got on his 
horse and rode away. Faster and faster 
went the wooden horse. But somewhere 
away off a little voice kept saying:— 

“Aren’t you ashamed? Aren’t you 
ashamed?” Louder and louder grew the 
voice and slower and slower went the horse, 


“until he stopped quite still. 


“Cousin Kate will be angry and will send 
me home,” answered the little boy. 

“But you ought to tell,” said the little 
voice. Slowly he turned the horse and rode 
toward the house—round the corner—oh, so 
slowly! Cousin Kate was sitting on the 
side porch sewing. She looked up and smiled 
at him. The little boy tried to smile back, 
but he couldn’t. Then he tried to speak, 
but his breath seemed quite gone. He swal- 
lowed hard and tried again :— 

“Cousin Kate—a—little boy was riding 
his horse in the garden—and—and h he upset 
your boxes of plants. He’s sorry” 
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Cousin Kate put down her sewing and 
came down in the path. She took his face 
between, her hands and looked straight into 
his eves. 

“JT am so glad the little boy told,” she 
said gently. ‘Will he help me plant them 
again?” 

The boxes were set back in their places, 
and, when the last little root was covered and 
well watered, the little boy got on his horse, 
and galloped gayly away. And all the time 
the little voice kept saying: ‘‘Aren’t you 
glad youtold? Aren’t you glad you told?”— 
Mary Galloway Woodall, in the Churchman. 


A Troublesome Doll. 


Dolly’s lost her arms and legs— 
Careless thing to do! 

Dolly’s gone and lost her head, 
Lost her body, too. 


Nothing but her wig is left 
On the nursery shelf. 
Oh, I’ve told her lots of times 
Not to lose herself! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


A Way They Have. 


Mrs. Flint came for a visit to her sister’s 
home, and her little niece Charlotte was 
delighted to see her. 

“What became of the black kitten that 
you had when I was here before, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Flint. 

“Why, don’t you know?”’ asked Charlotte, 
much surprised. 

“T haven’t heard a word,”’ 
‘‘Was he posioned?”’ 

“No, ma’am,” said Charlotte. 

“Drowned?” 

OT Ong 

“Stolen?”’ 

“No, indeed.” 

“Hurt in any way?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Flint. ‘I can’t guess, 
dear. What became of him?” 

“He growed into a cat,”’ said Charlotte.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


replied the aunt. 


True Stories about Salem Cats. 


A cat which my sister once owned amused 
us by his manner of eating. If given milk 
in anything but a saucer, he never tried to 
lap it up, but, dipping in his paw, licked 
off the milk, and repeated the operation 
until he had eaten enough. He would pa- 
tiently eat an entire meal in this way. 

One of my pussies was one day in my 
room, when, becoming tired of the ball he 
was amusing himself with, he thought he 
would. obtain another. Climbing to the 
table where the work-basket stood, he took 
a ball of yarn in his mouth, and was abeut 
to jump down with it, when he heard a step 
in the hall, and, immediately. replacing the 
ball, he jumped down and began playing 
again. Another time, when I was ill, some 
blane-mange of which kitty was very fond 
was brought tome. My mother leaving the 
room for a moment, my cat jumped up on the 
bed where I was sitting up, and tried to eat 
from my saucer. On my calling to my 
mother to remove him, he, hearing her com- 
ing, jumped down, ran to a chair, and, curl- 
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ing himself up in it, was apparently fast 
asleep when she entered the room. 

A pretty kitten named “ Dick,’’ owned by 
a little boy of my acquaintance, will always 
run to a paper bag when one is put within 
his reach, and dive into it. When a very 
little kitten, he would allow himself to be 
carried about in a bag by his young master.— 
Salem Observer. 


Where to Find Her. 


Bobby Bennett was a funny little fellow. 
He treasured up the words and sayings of 
the grown people of his acquaintance, and 
delighted to get them off when occasion 
permitted, to the great amusement of his 
elders. 

One day he heard two. of the neighbors 
speaking in terms of high praise of his 
mother, whom he adored. 

“T like Mrs. Bennett so much,” said one. 
“‘She’s so reliable.” 

“Yes,” said the other. 
where to find her.”’ 

This encomium pleased Bobby very 
much,—and he turned it over, in his little 
brain, for future use. 

Soon afterward, one of the ladies, coming 
into Bobby’s library, found him sitting in 
his mother’s lap, rapturously kissing her. 

“Why do you love your mother so much, 
Bobby?” she asked. 

“Because I always know where to find 
her,’’ replied Bobby. 

“Where do you always find her?” asked 
the amazed lady. 

“Well,” answered Bobby, slowly, ‘if she 
isn’t upstairs or downstairs of at church 
or down street, she’s ’most always at Miss 
Baker’s.’’ M. C. B, 


“You always know 


Elsie (with picture-book): “I’d just love 
to be a mermaid.” Margie: “I wouldn’t. 
What would I hang up for Christmas?” 


Teacher: “Now each of you boys give a 
sentence, and turn it into the imperative 
form.” Michael: ‘‘The horse draws the 
cart.” Teacher: ‘There, put that in the 
imperative.”’ Michael: “G’lang, git!” 


Little Dot: “Is it hotter in the country 


than in the city?” Little Dick: ‘‘Course 
not.” Little Dot: ‘‘Then why do mens 
wear thick clothes and silk hats in the city, 
and then, when they go to the country, put 
on thin clothes and straw hats?’’—Good 
News. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to ly children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. Ali children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, wad poetes BUSH, M.D. 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, naere 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. OS 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, eer T 
Georgiana Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 


” 
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Rural Route Religion. 


BY JOHN VISHER. 


I have just returned to my Dakota farm 
home from a trip to Europe. There are 
some things to which I was blind, which 
now I see, and, seeing, wish to say. 

Conditions surely are changing. My 
parents were ten weeks, my son and I as 
many days, in crossing the Atlantic. ‘‘Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” Those old 
canals, the Erie and B. & O., did not float 
us to the interior as they floated our ances- 
tors, though we followed their routes. 

Manners and morals have improved. 
They brought their religion, at least their 
spokesmen of religion, with them. They 
had to buy and cook their food as they went 
along. Ours was all ready for us wherever 
we went, not only bodily, but spiritual food 
as well. In London and in old and New 
Amsterdam even our breakfasts were pre- 
pared, not only upon arrival at restaurants, 
but at the meeting-house and Westminster 
Abbey and the Ethical Church and the 
Temple, where we were cordially welcomed 
to come in and eat, and we did so most 
heartily, and “felt our hearts burn,” as did 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus. 

But upon our home coming were not our 
forefathers better off than we, for had they 
not their oracles with them? It might in- 
deed seem so, when we found, in an area 
almost as wide as all London and Amster- 
dam combined, no preaching at all, although 
the region is well settled. 

Still, that was only in seeming, and ap- 
peatances are deceptive. No sooner were 
we at home than Rural Route religion came 
pouring in on us, coming to our very door. 
Several religious weeklies and not a few no 
less religious monthlies came, besides those 
angels of peace and good-will, the Inter- 
national Conciliation publications, notably 
that on Japan, by Charles W. Eliot, and the 
“Victorious Death of Captain Scott,” by 
H. J. Bridges; and one and all sang their 
Christmas pzeans as of old, and sang them, 
also, of as old, to those tending their flocks. 
Surely it is only the form of things, and not 
their substance, which is changing. 

But—and this is the point I wish to. bring 
out—with changing times and conditions 
our methods, too, must change. It is a 
stale statement that, though living within 
reach of churches, within hearing of the 
spoken word, yet it is mainly the printed 
word that is feeding men to-day. 

When I first came to the Dakotas, thirty- 
three years ago, direct from Harvard, the 
need was for union churches. Now, that 
is an outgrown issue, this broad-churchism, 
for non-churchism has supplanted it. Men 
have ceased to go to church; and this is true 
not in the West only, but everywhere,—in 
the East and in Europe. 

With a_ single exception, wherever I 
chanced to lodge, the people were without 
religious affiliations. Families which had 
made great sacrifices and had undergone 
persecutions because of their church con- 
nection had become in the third and fourth 
generations non-church-goers. 

While my own great-grandfather, a Dutch 
burgomaster, in an out-of-the-way hamlet 
in Holland, had suffered persecution and 
had been mulcted in heavy and repeated 
fines because of secession from the State 
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Church, his son had walked out of church 
in the midst of the baptismal service of his 
youngest child, unwilling to assent to the 
doctrinal standards of the church his father 
had helped organize; and almost all his 
children and ‘grandchildren are to-day out- 
side its pale, not only those in the Nether- 
lands, but in America as well. They, in 
common with people in general, are not irre- 
lizious, but non-religious, quite indifferent 
to all specific forms of church activity. 

Now this is not an isolated fact. It illus- 
trates a condition which is becoming the 
rule and not an exception; but, if so, should 
we not act accordingly? Distinctive forms 
of religious activities must change with 
changing times and conditions, even as 
other things change. Old methods must 
make room for new ones, or at least accept 
them as copartners. Mosaic rites and 
rituals made way for a higher dispensation 
of love, so must cathedral forms and func- 
tions submit to be supplanted, as far as the 
masses are concerned, by a homespun prod- 
uct of lofty humanitarianism, a rural route 
religion brought to our very doors. 

These thoughts were prompted by a letter, 
breathing deep gratitude for thrice read 
Christian Registers sent for many years to a 
burdened widowed mother of many children. 
Who can compute the cheer and comfort 
they conveyed? May that form of good 
work go on and be multiplied manifold. 

Forestspurc, S. DAK. 


Charles William Eliot at Eighty. 


BY REV. FRANK I. C. WICKS. 


On the 2oth of this month, Charles William 
Eliot achieves the age of eighty. Surely, 
never before have eighty years beat so impo- 
tently against a human frame. Time seems 
to have given up the fight to make him yield 
to her might, and said, ‘“‘To him alone will 
I grant earthly immortality.”’ 

There he stands, the stalwart frame un- 
bowed by weakness; tall, erect, free; the 
splendid heritage of strength unimpaired; 
the noble, severe brow; the clear eye; the 
firm-set mouth; every feature significant. 
In repose, quiet dignity; in action, clean- 
limbed and vigorous, with swinging stride; 
the voice so finely modulated that it touches 
the ear with just enough force to reach the 
mind; every word as finely chiselled and 
finely shaded as a cameo; and, behind all, 
mind and character,—a superb mind that 
goes straight to the mark, and makes lumi- 
nous the passage from thought to thought; a 
character that adds its golden weight to 
every word. 

Such is Charles William Eliot at eighty, 
to my mind the greatest man in the world,— 
greatest in thought, greatest in achievement, 
for did not the American university spring 
from his brain? Until the time of Eliot, we 
had colleges that were imitations of Oxford 
and Cambridge. It was he who swept 
away traditions and precedents and gave 
us a university that is the expression of the 
spirit of the American democracy. 

When such a man brings to us the religion 
which has grown up in his soul through four- 
score years, we listen with reverence. He 
speaks to us not from the prophecy of youth, 
but from the fulfilment of age. He brings 
only what has been tested by time and found 
good. We want to know what has been the 
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faith, the aspirations, the guiding principles 
that have gone to the building of this life. 
We want to know the springs that have fed 
this mighty stream. 

The religion of such a man must have some- 
thing eternally sound at the core, and, when 
we find it is the religion that we profess, it 
comes as a stirring summons to make it bear 
such fruit in our lives. We do not listen to 
Dr. Eliot’s presentation of his views with the 
idea that we shall adopt them as our own 
and claim parentage. We cannot adopt an 
idea as we would a child. Its lineage will 
exhibit itself and our pretensions be exposed. 

Trained as a Unitarian, Dr. Eliot would 
not permit us, if he could help it, to accept 
any of his beliefs simply because they were 
his, He is content to present them in 
clearest light, and give you his reasons. 
Then, if they seem clear to you and appear 
to be reasonable, you may accept them. He 
would have every man think for himself, 
knowing that truth is of value only as we 
make it ours through our own mental proc- 
esses. So it is, we never hear the domineer- 
ing note in Dr. Eliot’s voice. You never 
feel that the castle of your understanding is 
being assaulted. It is always the sweet note 
of reasonableness, ‘‘Come, let us reason 
together.” 

Dr. Eliot has done more than any one else 
to release us from the spell of the so-called 
orator who imagines that noise and passion 
and waving of arms and scattering artificial 
flowers of fancy are eloquence. He goes at 
once to his subject, holds closely to it, and 
stops at the end. There is no elaborate 
introduction, no fine peroration, no passion, 
hardly a lifting of the voice. His speech is 
cold and austere. He gives you his ideas 
and you must warm them up with your own 
blood. Every word is a compliment to your 
understanding. 

This is the Dr. Eliot who presided at the 
Buffalo Conference last October, and, in his 
opening address, described what he termed 
“Twentieth Century Christianity.” 

Inpranaports, Inp. 


A Business Man’s Testimony. 


In ‘Business and Idealism,’”’ an address 
by Mr. George D. Markham of the St. Louis 
Commercial Club before the Boston Com- 
mercial Club, Jan. 16, 1914, occurs the 
following paragraph, which is’ especially 


‘pertinent when taken in connection with 


the paper on “The Third Beatitude as a 
Principle of Natural Selection,’ contributed 
by Dr. George E. Dodson to a recent Chris- 
tian Register:— 


Manufacturing seems to demonstrate the 
growing tendency to closer and more humane 
relations with employees. Many years ago ~ 
leaders of manufacturing. began to amelio- 
rate the working and housing conditions 
of their employees. I regret that time does 
not permit the mention of many honorable 
instances of model towns, profit-sharing, and 
various forms of philanthropy. What was 
formerly infrequent is becoming almost the 
rule in this regard, certainly in the case of 
large and successful establishments. Yet 
this tendency, praiseworthy though it is, 
is not the new idealism which is coming in 
manufacturing, and which will transform the 
relations between master and workman. A 
model town has often housed a body of 
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hostile employees. The new idealism should 
create a partnership feeling between employer 
and employee. What I mean can be best 
described by an illustration:— 

George W. Niedringhaus, vice-president 
of the National Enamelling & Stamping 
Company, says that his company, antici- 
pating a hard struggle because of present 
business conditions and the new tariff law, 
called all the leaders among the employees 
in his St. Louis plant into conference, and 
laid the whole problem before them some- 
what as follows: “We must make economies 
and lessen our cost of output, but we do not 
wish to discharge men or cut down wages. 
Therefore, we come to you and ask you to 
help us by economizing material, power, and 
time, thereby increasing our output and 
decreasing our expenses without the dis- 
charge of men or the reduction of wages.’ 
Mr. Niedringhaus says that this overture on 
the part of his company met with a ready 
and favorable response from the men, and 
that he has never known such accord and 
understanding and mutual sympathy as now 
exists in their plant, although he thinks they 
always have been on good terms with their 
men. Mr. Niedringhaus describes this oc- 
currence as a change from the policy of 
authority and compulsion to that of partner- 
ship. You can doubtless match this instance 
with many more. Surely the cruel master 
is disappearing from manufacturing and the 
captain of industry has arrived, a captain 
who has the welfare of his men at heart and 
who is beloved and trusted by them. Com- 
ing leaders in manufacturing will be idealists 
and can well be ranked with professional 
men of the highest standards. 


Familiar Superstitions. 


The editorial paragraph anent the super- 
stition regarding the number thirteen strikes 
me very forcibly, as thirteen has been a very 
fortunate figure for me my life long. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that the figure 
referred to has coincided with most tortunate 
and happy events in the writer’s experi- 
ence. Marriage on the 13th is, after over 
forty years of increasing happiness, perhaps 
the highest good which two of us associate 
with that date. A supper where thirteen 
of us sat at table and all survived the appall- 
ing fact for more than seven years did not 
make us less sure of the number’s harmless- 
ness. 

The coming of last year was especially 
welcomed by my wife and me because it was 
a thirteen year. As such we anticipated 
especial blessings in it, and they arrived, in 
number far beyond our hopes. Would it 
not be well to initiate a compaign to be 
quietly carried on against all superstitions, 
with a slogan for daily use during its con- 
tinuance? We already have “Swat the 
fly”’ doing good service. How would “Slam 
the superstition’? answer? In our house- 
hold we have for years been killing super- 
stitions so far as they relate to us. When 
people about us fear to do a certain thing 
because there is a superstition about it, we 
proceed to do that thing and thus “lay” 
many an otherwise bothersome idea. So 
we are free to do much that many avoid 
doing. 

It will probably occur to you that the 
author of “Father and Son,”’ the younger 
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Gosse, having been told when a boy, by his 
austere parent, that if he worshipped wood 
or stone, as heathen were reputed to do, God 
would at once strike him dead, proceeded 
at once to build an altar of wood out of his 
chamber furniture and instantly worshipped 
it, waiting then, with fear and trembling, 
the result, and nothing happened! He had 
killed that idea, ‘dead as a door nail.”’ 

So we have quietly put out of its misery 
many a fondly cherished fear. Would it 
not help if, on any especial recurrence of 
thirteen as a date or Friday as a day, our 
papers and their contributors should cite 
fortunate and happy facts, peculiarly ad- 
vantageous, which have come to the world 
on that day and date? By so doing we 
should greatly lessen our fears and reinforce 
our nerves and our serviceability. 

3 READER. 


The Sunday-school a Peril. 


BY REV. E, A. COIL, 


Lest some one infer, from the above cap- 
tion, that I am opposed to the Sunday- 
school, I hasten to say that Iam not. From 
the time I was a little barefoot country boy, 
attending the summer Sunday-school in a 
little country church, even until now, I have, 
almost continuously, been identified with 
Sunday-school work as scholar, teacher, or 
superintendent. My interest in the institu- 
tion is not waning, but I am convinced some 
very radical changes are necessary. It is the 
Sunday-school, as now conducted, that is 
becoming a peril both to the child and to the 
Church. I have no doubt about this, and 
I am, therefore, much concerned. Of course, 
there are exceptional Sunday-schools, in which 
the perils I have noted are avoided; but I 
am persuaded they are the exceptions and not 
the rule. 

For a good while I have made it a point to 
interview Sunday-school teachers of different 
denominations, whenever the opportunity 
offered, concerning their work. I have been 
surprised at the number who say, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘I know very little about the Bible 
and religion, but my pastor and the Sunday- 
school superintendent were anxious to have 
me take a class, and I did so.” That Sun- 
day-school teachers are, generally speaking, 
a worthy, self-sacrificing class, is true; but 
that fact does not justify parents and pastors 
in intrusting the training of children, as to 
the greatest fact of history, to willing workers 
who confess that they know but little about 
the subject. 

A man’s religion consists of his thought 
about the source whence he came, his rela- 
tions and duties, his destiny, and the conduct 
growing out of that thought. If his thought 
upon these great questions is not clearly 
defined, he will be vacillating, subject to 
every wind that blows. If it is well defined, 
his life will have stability and aim that will 
make it effective. The thought of men and 
nations as to their whence, their relations 
and duties, and their destiny, lies at the very 
foundation of all individual achievements 
and all social institutions, and makes indi- 
vidual character and those institutions what 
they are. Religion is, therefore, the greatest 
fact in history. And yet thoughtless people 
intrust the training of children in this great 
essential to those who know almost nothing 
about it, and, in many cases, no matter how 
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willing, have very limited opportunity to 
study it. 

In my investigations I have found some 
Sunday-schools in which the chief effort, 
especially in the primary department, seems 
to be to entertain and please the scholars, 
to insure their return on succeeding Sundays. 
Another sad and disastrous fact associated 
with such Sunday-school work is that many 
parents, sending their children to poorly 
equipped and poorly managed Sunday- 
schools, imagine that they are being relig- 
iously trained, and, therefore, utterly neglect 
such training at home. In answer to my 
inquiries as to the religious training of their 
children, many parents have said to me, 
some of them with quite a show of pride: 
“Oh, we are taking good care about that: 
we see to it that our children go regularly 
to the Sunday-school.”” Whether their chil- 
dren are under competent instructors while 
there or simply entertained to insure their 
return the next Sunday, the average parents 
do not know and make practically no effort 
to find out. That this condition constitutes 
a peril to the child, I think no thoughtful 
man or woman will doubt. 

The peril to the Church arises from the 
facts that Sunday-school scholars do not, 
generally, attend church services, and many 
of them, dropping out of the Sunday-school 
when about fourteen or sixteen years of age, 
with almost no knowledge of religious history, 
thought, and life, are lost to the Church en- 
tirely. Then those who do attend church 
often find themselves, practically speaking, 
in a different world. Frequently, entirely 
different hymn-books and services are used, 
and the sermons are so foreign to anything 
associated with the Sunday-school that it is 
difficult for them to feel at home there. This 
condition, as to the sermon, grows out of the 
fact that pastors, as a rule, are not related 
to the children of their Sunday-schools and 
their churches as they should be, and they, 
therefore, have few thoughts and sentiments 
in common, No matter how hard they try, 
it is almost impossible for pastors, under our 
present methods of life, so to arrange their 
pastoral work as to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the children of their congre- 
gations. When they call at the homes, the 
children are usually at school or out at play, 
and so are rarely seen at all. But, even if 
they were at home, and anxious to hear about 
religion and its various bearings upon life, 
it would be impossible, in the short time a 
pastor can spend in each home during a year, 
to give the children adequate instruction as 
to the greatest, farthest-reaching, and most 
important fact of history. 

Under our present modes of life, there is a 
gap between the pastors and the children of 
their congregations which almost precludes 
the possibility of the pastors doing successful 
work among those children. Then to rely 
upon the Sunday-school, as now conducted, 
to furnish adequate religious training, is 
clearly to imperil the interests of both the 
child and the Church. Even if Sunday- 
school teachers could, in all cases, be paid 
for their work as teachers, the compensation 
could not, as a rule, be large enough to enable 
them to devote their whole time to it, and 
there would, therefore, still remain much to 
be desired. Verily, here is a condition that 
merits prayerful attention. 

I am fully persuaded that our Sunday- 
school methods should be’so modified as to 
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put the religious instruction of all the 
scholars under fourteen years of age into 
the hands of the pastors, the men who are 
supposed to have had special training for 
such work, and who can devote all their time 
to that and kindred interests. In trying to 
determine whether a method is possible that 
would make such an arrangement successful, 
I recently planned a few Friday afternoon 
meetings, to be held in the Sunday-school 
room of my church. I asked the parents 
to come, with their children, immediately 
after the close of the public schools. Enough 
came to enable me to test my theory, and I 
am convinced that the fundamental principles 
of religion can be so presented in the form 
of stories, readings, and illustrations as to 
interest and impress all Sunday-school chil- 
dren tinder fourteen years of age assembled 
in the same class. 

Out of my studies and experience, this is 
what I have to suggest: Let the Sunday- 
school meet as usual. Conduct the opening 
exercises as has been customary, using, to the 
greatest possible extent, hymns, tunes, and 
services that are used in the church, so that 
any Sunday-school scholars, going to the 
church service, will feel equally at home there. 
After the opening exercises, I would have all 
above fourteen years of age go to classes 
in charge of the most competent instructors 
that can be secured. Presuming that their 
earlier religious training has been adequate, 
those older scholars will be able to enter into 
discussions among themselves, and with their 
teachers, that will be mutually very helpful. 
Then I would have the pastor, in company 
with a good singer, if a separate room is 
available, so that singing may be a part of 
their exercises, take charge of all under 
fourteen years of age, and instruct them, by 
means of stories, readings, and illustrations, 
in the fundamentals of religion, interspersing 
this work with the singing and interpretation 
of the very best church hymns. All of this 
work I would have done with special reference 
to making it perfectly natural for the scholars 
to pass from the Sunday-school into a church 
service, and feel just as much at home in the 
one place as in the other. 

By some such modification of methods, I 
believe, instead of being a peril to the child 
and the Church, the Sunday-school can be 
made one of the greatest inspirations for a 


noble life that it is possible for man to devise. 
Marterra, Oxt0. 


The Macedonian-Bulgarian Relief 
Fund. 


Our Unitarian missionary 
writes us, under recent date:— 

“Your love for our people and country 
is wonderful to me. It is far from my under- 
standing how you can exhibit such loving 
kindness and good-will as to make one more 
effort to alleviate our people’s sufferings. 
It was with much emotion that I received your 
recent enclosure for the relief of the refugees, 
victims of this unhappy war in the Balkans. 
Although very much engaged now with my 
missionary work for the organization of our 
Unitarians as a regular church body, and the 
rebuilding of our Unitarian hall, I will turn 
aside for some weeks and fulfil the sacred 
duty of Christian charity, as you desire it 
from me, for the thousands of unhappy 
human beings that I see here suffering. Our 


in Bulgaria 
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Bulgarian people and government are doing 
their best, but it is not sufficient to supply 
even the elementary needs. I have pre- 
pared a plan according to which we can best 
realize what you desire. In my next letter 
I will give you information about the best 
way for expending this relief which you have 
sent us for the refugees from Macedonia and 
Thrace.... As for the money you have sent 
for the refugees, I shall not take one dollar 
of it for any other purpose. I desire to do 
everything that an honest man and brotherly 
agent of Unitarian Christianity in the Balkans 
can accomplish. 
Anton N. Torrisky.” 


The following contributions have been 
received since our last acknowledgment :— 

Miss F. C. Damon, $2; Elizabeth S. 
Stackpole, $5; Rev. George Kent, $5; New 
Orleans Unitarian church, $5; Mrs. Lucy 
F. Young, $5; Winnisquam Unitarian 
church, $2.25; Rev. F. H. Thacher, $2; 
Caroline M. Brown, $5; Universalist-Uni- 
tarian church, Waterbury, Conn., $2.57; 
Universalist-Unitarian church Sunday-school, 
Waterbury, Conn., $93; D. S. Waterman, 
$5; L. M. Waterman, $5; Alameda (Cal.) 
Unitarian church, $3.55; Nashua Y. P. 
R. U., $5; Cohasset Woman’s Alliance, $5; 
Caroline Lucas, $1; E. C. Elder, $5; Law- 
rence, First Unitarian Church, $4.65; Mrs. 
Minot G. Gage, $2; Mrs. J. S. Howe, $5; 
Mrs. W. J. Rotch, $10; Cleveland Unitarian 
Church, $100. 

An interesting feature attending one of 
the contributions is that it was earned by 
the sale of young turkeys on a farm in 
Indiana. In all there have thus far been 85 
contributors,—individuals and _ societies,— 
who have given $1002.50 towards this worthy 
cause, an exhibition of human sympathy 
and good-will creditable to our fellowship 
and indicating the growth of altruistic and 
international sentiment among Unitarians. 
Any further contributions, already made, will, 
on their receipt, be cheerfully forwarded. 
We think it advisable, however, to close the 
subscription at this time, with many thanks 
to the kind donors and especially to the 
Christian Register. It should be added that 
the entire expense (for postal money orders, 
postage, printing, stationery, etc.) has been 
$22. The balance has- been sent to Mr. 
Toplisky, 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


For Winnipeg, Man. 


Our friends in Winnipeg, Man., are making 
a brave effort to secure a house of worship 
that will provide shelter and give permanence 
to their movement. ‘The local Alliance has 
pledged a thousand dollars toward the build- 
ing fund, and hopes to raise half of that sum 
by the 1st of July. Instead of asking 
financial help from our well-established 
churches, they have hit upon an excellent 
plan to raise this money, by which those who 
co-operate with them may receive ample 
return for what they do. 

The Alliance has printed Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke’s statement of Our Faith in 
remarkably attractive form. This card, 
measuring 914x514 inches, might well hang 
upon the walls of our homes. It would be 
an admirable gift at Easter time, on birth- 
days, or at any other time, in place of flowers 
or books, and might well be given by teachers 
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to their pupils. The price is but 25 cents 
each, or $1 a dozen when bought for use in 
Sunday-schools. The secretary of the Alli- 
ance proposes to bring these cards directly 
to the attention of our schools, but as 
Easter is rapidly drawing near, many may 
like to know earlier of this opportunity to 
give and to receive at the same time. Orders 
should be sent-to the secretary, Mrs. William 
G. Bale, 69 Maryland Street, Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Wii11am I. LAWRANCE. 


The Francis David Memorial Church. 


Previous to March 6, the following con- 
tributions have been sent to me in answer 
to my appeal, in the Register of February 12, 
on behalf of the proposed memorial at Deva: 
The Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, $50; Rev. C. E. St. 
John, $5; Mrs. C. E. St. John, $5; Everett 
St. John, $5; Harold St. John, $5; Miss 
Mary Lyman, $5; Mrs. Ellen R. Brazier, $5; 
Mrs. J. T. Rorer, $1; C. Stoddard Cook, $5; 
Mrs. James Murray Kay, $5; Mrs. Lucia W. 
Shead, $50; Miss Mary F. Bartlett, $25; 
Two Friends, $10; M., Cambridge, $5.10; 
P., $5.00; total, $186.10. 

As the call is for $5,000, I am still in a recep- 
tive mood, and I beg that any who did not 
see the appeal of February 12 will hunt it 
up. If any have waited to learn if there is 
need of the help they were half inclined to 
send, they will discover from this report 
that their help is essential. I hope that the 
Unitarians of America will desire to take part 
in this tribute to the greatest of our martyrs. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, 
32 South 21st Street, Fhiladelphia’ Pa. 


Isles of Shoals Poem. 


A pleasant incident of the recent Shoals 
Reunion was the sale of a Shoals poem by 
Miss Cheney, dedicated to Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott, and illustrated by Miss Blanche 
Russell. It was a generous gift of artist and 
printer to the Association, and the proceeds 
of the sales are for the Repair Fund for the 
little old Stone Meeting-house. Over eigh- 
teen dollars came in at the Reunion; and the 
friends who desire more copies will be glad 
to learn that more can be obtained from Miss 
Torr at 25 Beacon Street. 

The poem is of convenient size to place 
in the service book, and comes in two shades, 
cream and plain white. These are ten 
cents each. Miss Torr will take orders for 
illuminated copies which are twenty-five 
cents, and which Miss Russell has kindly con- 
sented to do. The poem is a charming ap- 
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preciation of the little Stone Meeting-house, 
and all Shoals friends will surely wish to 
‘possess a copy. Ga SacBe 


To Honor Prof. C. H. Toy. 


' Through some misunderstanding, an ad- 
vance notice of the lunch to be given by the 
Ministerial Union in honor of Prof. C. H. 
Toy has failed to be-sent to the Register. 
The meeting will be held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, Monday, March 23 
(Prof. Toy’s birthday), at noon. ‘Tickets 
will be $1. Dean Fenn, Rev. Dr. William 
H. Lyon, Rev. R. G. Forbes, and, it is 
hoped, Prof. Emerton, will speak. All Uni- 
tarian ministers are invited to attend, 
FREDERIC GILL, 
President, 


Ministers’ Quiet Day. 


The fourth Ministers’ Quiet Day will be 
held in Lynn on Tuesday, April 28. Lynn 
has a new and beautiful church, attractively 
situated near the sea, and the city is accessible 
by steam and trolley cars. Further announce- 
ments will be made through the invitations 
to be issued to all ministers resident in New 
England, and visiting ministers. 

RODERICK STEBBINS, 
Chairman. 

Epwarp D. JouNnson, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


To Alfiance Workers. 


The sessions of the Conference to be 
devoted to the meeting of the Southern 
Associate Alliance will be Friday, April 3. 
Texas appreciates the-honor of the presence 
of Miss Anna H. Bancroft, president of the 
National Alliance. 

The benefit to the local organization is 
more wide-spread than the mere attendance 
at the meeting will convey. It shows to the 
people of the Southwest that co-operation 
is the spirit that permeates the thought of 
all liberal people. We hope for a good 
attendance, notwithstanding we are so wide- 
spread. 

Alliance workers of the South, we hope to 
see you in Dallas for the Conference, April 
2-5. 

HARRIET R. SPALDING, 
President Southern Associate Alliance. 
Darras, Tex, 


The Tuckerman School. 


Story-telling in its Sunday-school practice 
is usually connected with work with little 
children only, and it is there that it is of first 
importance as an art; but the adaptation of 

\ stories or of incidents read and the expression 
in good form of real experiences must have 
a place in all Sunday-school teaching. One 
‘who can well use this resource to illuminate 
a lesson or add to its emphasis adds to the 
teaching power. Adaptation of stories is 
‘the lesson for Saturday, 7th, and on succeed- 
ing Saturdays there will be lists of stories 
suitable for use with different classes of 
younger children. Teachers and others will 
i temember that the instruction on Saturday 
mornings is free, and the exercises are sure 
to have some helpful suggestion to those in 
Sunday-school work. = ~ 


. 


Joy of Labor,” ‘“‘George Washington.” 


The Christian Register 


The week’s programme has been enriched 
by the Country Church Conference on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The addresses 
were both interesting and helpful, and con- 
nected well with the Wednesday morning 
conferences and lectures in the regular 
Parish Problems course. 

Miss Caroline L. Carter whose address 
was scheduled for Wednesday, the 4th, will 
speak on May 6 of her work as parish assist- 
ant. Again the invitation is extended to 
any who are interested in the work which is 
being done by the various workers in the 
city and country churches. 


New York Letter. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Woman’s Alliance has afternoon meet- 
ings, at which Mr. Holmes gives a course of 
lectures on “Some Modern English Poets.’ 
Alfred Noyes was the poet discussed on 
February 17. At the Social Service League, 
February 20, Mr. Laurence Chamberlain 
spoke on the “‘ White Slave Traffic: its Rela- 
tion to Church and State.” On Sunday, 
February 22, the Sunday-school children 
held a brief service in commemoration of 
Washington’s birthday. The Friday Night 
Club of this church held its annual dinner at 
Hotel Marseilles Friday, February 27. Mr. 
Holmes was toastmaster, and the speakers 
were Rey. Leon A. Harvey and Mr. G. E. 
O’Dell of the London Ethical Culture Society. 
Miss Katzenbach gave some delightful mono- 
logues. 

During March, Mr. Holmes will preach 
a series of special sermons on the general 
topic of ‘‘Some Moral Problems of our 
Times.’’ ‘The subjects ‘are: ‘The Weapon of 
Violence: can its Use in Social Action be 
Justified?” “Legislation and Morals: can 
we make people good by Law?”’ ‘“‘ The Facts 
of Sex: How, when, and where can thev 
be taught?” “Eugenics: can we _ breed 
a better Race?”’ ‘Divorce: is it Right or 
Wrong?” During Lent Mr. Holmes will 
preach on Sundays at 4.30, on the following 
topics: ‘“‘Bergson and Creative Evolution,”’ 
“Bucken and Spiritual Idealism,” ‘‘ Maeter- 
linck and Mystic Stoicism,’? “George Ber- 
nard Shaw and Radical Pantheism,” ‘‘Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Scientific Theism,’’ ‘‘ Josiah 
Royce and the Religion of Loyalty.” 

The First Church, Brooklyn, begins Lenten 
services on February 25, and this year Mr. 
Sullivan will assist Mr. Lothrop in conduct- 
ing them. In co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Mr. Lothrop’s 
Society will have a free lecture course by Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D. The subjects 
are ‘A Child-centred Religious Education,” 
“The Cultivation of the Imagination,” 
“The Expressional Activities in Religious 
Education,” ‘The Religion of the Teens,” 
“Suggestions for an Ideal Curriculum,” 
“Practical Pedagogy.” 

Sunday, February 1, was “Go-to-Church 
Day,” and many people felt called upon to 
make an effort to attend services. Many of 
the churches were filled, and the ministers, 
encouraged by numbers and enthusiasm, gave 
unusually fine addresses. 

At the Flatbush church, Mr. Harvey’s, 
the following topics were discussed during 
February: ‘“‘The Religion we need,” phe 

in 
one Sunday Mr. Brundage of the Third 
Church and Mr. Harvey exchanged pulpits. 
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The Sunday evening meetings in Mr. 
Harvey’s church are extremely interesting 
and well attended. Mr. Holmes spoke there 
lately on “(New Ideals of City Life”; Mr. 
Henry Rowley gave an address on ‘Robert 
Burns: Poet, Ploughman, and Reformer”; and 
one evening in February was a musical ser- 
vice. The Woman’s Alliance of this 
church had for a speaker on February 11 
Dr. Lyman Beecher Stowe, and his subject 
was “The George Junior Republic.” 

At the Third Church, Mr. Brundage’s, the 
sermon topics for March are: “What Loyalty 
to a Cause requires,” “‘The Cross of Christ,” 
“What does it mean to speak the Truth?” 
“When shall one speak the Truth?” “‘ Concili- 
ation better than Coercion,” “To know when 
to be silent, even when one is in the right.” 
The Alliance will discuss on March 13, “The 
Woman Movement.” Mrs. M. W. Huzhan 
is to be the speaker. 

On February 22, in Mr. Harvey’s church, 
Mr. S. E. Ikemoto of Japan spoke on “‘ Japan 
and International Peace.” 

No one has been called to the pulpit of the 
Second Church, Brooklyn, but it is thought 
that a minister will soon receive a call. 

At the Montclair church, Mr. Wiers’s, the 
sermon topics for March are “Religious 
Amnesia,” “‘Comrades,” “The Joy ‘Test,’ 
“Other Faiths than ours.’”’ A masquerade 
party on March 27 will be given. A Vice- 
versa Quadrille and a one-act play are to be 
the features. The following mottoes attract 
the travelling public to the Society: ‘‘A man 
has no more religion than he acts out in his 
life,’ ‘‘The greatest remedy for anger is 
delay,” ‘‘Consider how cheap a kindness it 
is not to speak ill,” ‘There is a pleasure in 
doing good, which sufficiently pays itself,” 
‘Politeness is benevolence in small things.” 
Certainly these are bright gems to set in the 
day’s thought. In April or May “A Little 


Deaths, 


BROWN.—In Tyngsboro, Mass., Tuesday, March 3, at 
her home, Mrs. Salome Stephens Brown, wife of the late 
Rev. William Brown. 


Funeral services were held at the First Parish Church, 
Tyngsboro, on March 5. Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Lowell and Rev. N. S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro conducted 
the services. 

Mrs. Brown, who was Salome Stephens Williams, was 
born in Taunton, Feb. 20, 1837. She was the daughter of 
Francis Dighton Williams, descendant of Richard Williams, 
founder of Taunton. In 1865 she was married to the late 
Rey. William Brown. Three children survive her; Mrs. 
George W. Alger of West Bridgewater, Mass.; Rev. Will- 
iam Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass.; and Miss 
Ophelia S. Brown of Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Brown was passionately attached to the Unitarian 
cause. Her circle of acquaintance throughout the fellow- 
ship was large. She will be missed by many. 

POPULAR 
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Journey through Syrian New York” will be 
taken, with a good guide. This idea was sug- 
gested to the Montclair people by the articles 
of Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany now running 
in the Adlantic Monthly. 

The Syrian settlement in New York (Man- 
hattan) is largely commercial: the residen- 
tial place is in Brooklyn, where better homes 
can be procured for less money. The 
Syrians were quick to seize upon this and 
profit by it. There is a quaint story told 
of a humorous merchant in New York City. 
When asked where he got his curios, he re- 
plied, “I find them in the ancient ruins of the 
dead city of Brooklyn, and I sell them in the 
live city of New York.” 

He had not yet discovered the unity of the 
boroughs, but he had sensed the difference. 

Mr. Bennett F. Fishler has introduced a 
bill into the New Jersey Assembly, forbidding 
all teaching of sex hygiene in the public 
schools of the State. ‘The class in Mr. Weirs’s 
church now studying this subject voted a 
unanimous protest against this bill. Other 
Montclair societies did the same. Such a 
bill, say public-minded citizens, ‘‘will make 
the deplorable circle: The home does not, 
the school shall not, the street does’’! 

The heavy and prolonged snow-storms are 
giving work to many men in and about 
New York, and, in so doing, bring to light 
many pitiful sides of the economic question. 
That such an army of the unemployed 
eagerly accept often in weakened condition, 
this terrifically hard work, shatters the belief 
of many who have held that there is employ- 
ment for all who are willing to accept it. 

The New York League holds its annual 
election at All Souls’ Church, March 6. 
Rey. Charles H. Sears will speak on ‘‘ Vaca- 
tion School Work,” and Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper on ‘‘Church Union.’’ Several new 
officers will be voted for, and the work for 
1915 be begun. Ett uC: 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Notes from the Field. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—‘ You will, perhaps, be 
interested in knowing what our society has 
been doing this winter. It was reorganized 
in the fall, and new officers elected. We 
have had socials at the church and at several 
homes of our members about once a month. 
Two Sundays ago about twenty-five of us 
took our luncheon with us to church, and, 
after the sermon, took a car to one of the 
canyons, where we spread out our luncheon, 
later enjoying a tramp through the moun- 
tains. On the first Sunday in January, we 
had a similar affair at one of the beaches, 
where one of our church members tendered 
‘us the use of her cottage. Before Christmas, 
we filled twenty-six baskets with clothing 
and provisions and took them to needy 
families at Maternity Cottage, where a 
party was given to about two hundred of the 
Russian neighbors. Sandwiches and coffee 
were served, and candies and fruit distributed. 
Religious discussions are held Sunday morn- 
ings, at ten o’clock, attendance and interest 
in which are steadily increasing.” 

Nashua, N.H.—The Nashua Union re- 
ports two meetings a month: one consisting 
of a devotional service in the church, with 
some special topic that is generally discussed 
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later, and a second meeting, of a business and 
social nature, at the home of one of the 
members. This.society recently made a con- 
tribution to the Bulgarian fund. 

Germantown, Pa.—‘We have been hold- 
ing our regular monthly meetings with more 
or less success. Our table at the fair was 
quite successful. "Then we had a very enjoy- 
able literary evening in December; and in 
January a card party, the proceeds of which 
our treasurer is sending to Boston. On a 
recent Friday evening we entertained the 
members of the other two societies in Phila- 
delphia and the congregation of our own 
church. It was a large meeting and a very 
enjoyable one. A member of our church 
gave us a delightful talk on the ‘‘ Newer 
Messages of the Modern Dramatists,’ with 
readings from some of the dramas. After- 
wards, we had a social hour, with a few games 
and refreshments. There were many people 
to greet and to introduce to each other. 
Next month we are planning a progressive 
supper from house to house. If we are able 
to do as we are planning, we shall tramp 
several miles before the meal is ended. We 
find that suppers are the most popular, and 
enjoyed by all, so we shall have them before 
our evening meetings. Since the gas stove 
has been put:in the kitchen at church, it is 
very easy to cook a very nice meal.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes will give an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘England”’ at the 
church of the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester, on Wednesday evening, March 
18, at eight o’clock. The pictures to be used 
were taken by Mr. Holmes last summer. A 
small admission will be charged for the 
benefit of the Women’s Alliance. 


The Jamaica Plain church will give a 
series of four vesper services, beginning 
March 15, at 4.30P.M. Mr. Dole’s addresses 
will treat Four Great Epochs in the Growth 
of Religion: (1) ‘‘ The Religion of the Early 
Christians,’ (2) ‘‘The Imperialistic Religion 
of Rome,” (3) ‘Protestant Sectarianism,” 
and (4) “The Comprehensiveness and Beauty 
of the Modern Religion.”” The mention of 
the name of Mr. F. O. Nash, the organist, 
is the promise of good music. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the First Unitarian 
Church, Somerville, Monday, March 16, 
1914. Subject, ‘The Oriental Understand- 
ing of the Bible,” Rev. A. M. Rihbany. At 
Sullivan Square, take a Highland Avenue 
car. Leave the car at Trull Lane. The 
church is on the corner of Trull Lane and 
Highland Avenue. Time from Sullivan 
Square, 15 minutes. Supper at 6, addresses 
at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. Single 
supper tickets, at 65 cents each, may be 
purchased at the meeting. The meeting at 
7 is open to all interested. 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel next Saturday noon Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, the organist, will be assisted by Mr. 
R. A. Simonds, tenor, who will sing a solo. 
Speakers at the noon-day services next week 
are as follows: Monday, March 16, Rev. 
James B, Gregg, D.D,, Rollstone Congrega- 
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tional Church, Fitchburg; Tuesday, March 
17, Rev. C. L. Noyes, D.D., Winter Hill 
Congregational Church; Wednesday, March 
18, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Unitarian 
church, Milwaukee, Wis.; Thursday, March 
19, Rev. Minot Simons, Unitarian church, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Friday, March 20, Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, D.D., President M. S. 
PC. Aas 
Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Philadelphia League 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women was held at the Spring Garden 
Church, on Thursday, March 5, 1914, about 
II.15 A.M., the president, Mrs. Hayward, in 
the chair, and about eighty members and 
guests present. Mrs. Davis read a letter 
from Mrs. Peterson, telling of the urgent need 
for funds to carry on the Social S rvice work 
at Shelter Neck. Miss Anna M. Bancroft 
addressed the meeting on the subject of 
“Our Activities and our Responsibilities.’’ 
Deborah Anne Frost, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, George A. Thayer, D.D.: 
The congregation, at a recent meeting, 
unanimously voted that, in view of the long 
and highly acceptable service of Dr. Thayer 
as its minister, a period of thirty-three years, 
he be considered as having a life tenure of 
his ministerial office at the full present salary, 
and that an associate be given him whenever 
such an arrangement can be satisfactorily 
made. 


“The Sinlessness of Christ.” 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


In my criticism of the book you kindly lent 
me the other day, when I came to consider 
the alleged sinlessness of Jesus, I am afraid I 
did not make my meaning clear. 

Sin is possible only for creatures who may 
be visited by two or more impulses which con- 
flict with each other and which are enter- 
tained at the same time. Moreover, to make 
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it possible for the creature to sin, these im- 
pulses must present themselves, not only on 
the scale of strength, as stronger and weaker, 
but also on that of worth, as better and worse 
or higher and lower. 

The lower animals, we think, are seldom 
visited by simultaneous impulses which ‘con- 
flict, and certainly if diverse impulses are 
ever together present in an animal’s con- 
sciousness, they are presented only on the 
one scale, that of strength. And of course 
the stronger must always prevail. Of the 
higher and lower, worthier and less worthy, 
the animal knows nothing. Moved always 
by a single or a dominant impulse, no oppor- 
tunity is afforded him to choose, and where 
no choice is there can be no sins Though 
never so much evil may result from his act, 
the animal remains sinless. 

He is also void of virtue. For, as sin is the 
choosing to act upon a lower impulse in the 
presence of a higher, virtue is the choosing 
to act upon a higher impulse in the presence of 
a lower. Entrance to the moral plane is 
thus fast closed against him. 

But we can choose; that is to say, the 
two scales of compassion, that of strength 
and that of worth, being always present to 
our consciousness, we may set aside the 
stronger though less worthy impulse and 
act from the weaker and worthier. And 
thus we may add the element of virtue to 
our act. Or, setting aside the worthier 
impulse, we may act from the stronger, 
though less worthy, and thus add the element 
of sin. And this, the power to choose, alone 
lifts us from the unmoral to the moral plane 
of being. 

Now to say that Jesus was protected by his 
divine nature from ever acting from a lower 
impulse in the presence of a higher, in our 
thought thus depriving him of the power to 
choose, is to place him beyond the boundaries 
of the moral universe and out of all relation 
to us as moral beings,—a monstrous conclu- 
sion it seems to me and one that is certainly 
incompatible with the thought of him as 
Saviour. 

GosHEN, ORE. 


Inspiration. 


“The spirit of man is the candle of God”’ 
is the figurative way in which one of the 
Proverbs expresses the relationship between 
God and man. We may think of the entire 
universe as suffused in the divine essence 
as the earth is shrouded in its own atmos- 
phere. It is through man that this divine 
substance functions. In man it bursts into 
a flame that warms and illuminates. Man 
is God made manifest in terms of life. 

The character of the candle flame is 
not only dependent upon the atmosphere 
in which it burns, but upon the character 
of the substance that enters into the candle 
as well. If the candle be of a substance 
for which the oxygen of the atmosphere 
has a strong affinity, then it will burn with 
a strong and steady flame that emits warmth 
and light and nothing else. But, if it be 
of substances for which the oxygen of the 
atmosphere has little affinity, it will burn 
but fitfully and poorly, with much smoke 
and noxious fumes, and will finally flicker 
and go out. 

Se it is with us in all our individual 
lives. We are the candles of God, and 
whether we burn with that steady glow 
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that gives warmth and light to all our 
fellows, awakening them to renewal of life, 
or with fitful flicker that poisons and con- 
taminates all who associate with us, depends 
upon the way the life substance in us unites 
with or uses the divine life substance of 
the world. 

The life substance of the great prophets 
of humanity was so pure and divine of itself 
that it had a strong affinity for the diviner 
life without, and life in them was a strong 
and steady flame that gave an abundance 
of light and warmth to all: they were the 
great candles of God that shed their genial 
and life-giving warmth over the whole 
world and have illuminated all the centuries 
since their time. In them was God made 
manifest in highest form. 

It is well for us to ask ourselves occa- 
sionally, ““‘What kind of a candle of God 
am I? Do I so use the divine life-sub- 
stance of the world that I radiate that 
warmth and light which quickens and 
awakens the life about me, so that it is 
enriched and raised to a higher potentiality? 
Or do I carry with me only that damp and 
chill that stifles and quenches the life flame 
of others?”” ‘The way in which these ques- 
tions can be truthfully answered determines 
whether we are living well or ill, whether 
we are walking in the heavenly road or have 
lost our way in the pathway of life.—Rev. 
E. M. S. Hodgin, in the Pacific Unitarian. 


Tragedy in Life. 


Tragedy is a thing of the soul, not of the 
body. Agamemnon, Hamlet, Othello, are not 
subjects of tragedy because of any misfortune 
which has happened to their bodies or to their 
material goods. When we think of them, 
we never think of these things-which in the 
long procession of the ages are matters of 
absolute indifference. It is in the maimed 
or impotent soul, in the degraded character, 
that tragedy consists. Think of Shakespeare 
making the ground of tragedy the fact that 
the hero had broken his leg or lost a fortune! 
No: the souls in hell are there because, as 
Dante said of Epicurus, they have lost spirit- 
ual good. There, and there alone, is the 
groundwork of life’s tragedies. 

What, then, it will be asked, are we to 
express no regret, no griei, for these occur- 
rences which shock the world? Now, we do 
not say that; for grief is natural to man, and 
it purges his nature and sweetens his charac- 
ter, so long as it does not degenerate into 
futile, hopeless melancholy. We are but 
men; and we needs must grieve with our 
fellow-men, either when sitting by the bed of 
suffering or hearing of the harrowing inci- 
dents in which scores of human beings are 
involved in what we cannot help, from our 
point of view, regarding as a dire catas- 
trophe. But we must always remember that 
grief is a pure expression of our point of 
view, which is limited, partial, finite. We 
know but a tiny segment of a vast circle. 
Within our little creek, to use Carlyle’s 
simile, we have the minnow’s right to say 
what we find there. But beyond that creek is 
the river, and beyond that the infinite sea. 
Shall we, in our self-important littleness, 
dare to say what boundless possibilities are 
there? : 

If we hold that the world is not a final fact 
at any moment, that it has a purpose, that 
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that purpose is being constantly worked out, 

but that the ultimate issues are revealed 

within the unseen, that the death of the body 

is not that of the soul, and that all which | 
happens was included in the divine plan,—if 

we have faith to look at the universe in this 

way, and to see that it is not to be measured 

by our little subjective plummet, we shall 

not despair at the many seeming ills of 

human life —Spectator. 


A Sale. 


The Carlisle branch of the Women’s 
Alliance will hold an Easter sale, Thursday, 
April 9. Contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Miss Lillian W. Ricker, Carlisle, 
Mass., Secretary. 


Bere and There. 


_ Minnesota has a forested area of twenty- 
eight million acres, the largest of any State 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Canada has established a forest products 
laboratory in connection with McGill Uni- 
versity at Montreal, on the lines of the United 
States institution of the same sort at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Tree planting on national forests has to be 
confined to comparatively short intervals in 
spring and fall. In spring it starts when the 
snow melts and stops with the drying out 
of the ground: in the fall it comes between 
the fall rains and first snowfall. 


The State University lands in Arizona are 
to be lumbered under a co-operative agree- 
ment between the government and the State 
Land Commission. Arizona is the first State 
in the South-west, and one of the few in the 
country, to cut its timbered lands on forestry 
principles. 


$1.00 $1.50 

2.00 2.50 
$3.50 

$ 5.00 $ 7.50 

10.00 12.50 

15.00 to 35.00 


BONELESS 
yi S1VY% AND SEMI- 
pra SSE! BONELESS 


In Coutille; Tricot; Doeskin; Suéde; 
and Italian Silk 
Ivy, La LoutsE, and Bon Ton MopELs. 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Pleasantrics. 


She: “All extremely bright men are con- 
‘ceited anyway.” He: “Oh, I don’t know: 
I’m not.” 


“There isn’t a word of truth in the whole 
matter,’ said Mrs. Twickembury. “Tp stall 
a pigment of your imagination.” 


Bookstall Clerk (after fifteen minutes): 
“Would you like to buy that book, madam?”’ 
Lady (absently): “‘Oh, no, thanks. I’ve al- 
most finished it.’’—Punch. 


“Remember, Arthur, you are the son of a 
gentleman. Try to behave like one for just 
one day.” “All right, mother, but it will 
spoil the whole day for me.”—Lzfe. 


Mrs. Comeup: “I like our minister because 
he talks right out in good old Angular Saxon.” 
Cynicus: ‘That probably accounts for his 
lack of rounded periods.’’—Baltimore Amert- 
can. 


During the World’s Fair.—Miss Gush: “O 
captain, were you ever boarded by a pirate?” 
Captain Storms: “Yes, he charged me three 
dollars a day for a bedroom on the fourth 
floor.” 


“Did I hear you say, conductor, that the 
locomotive was at the rear end of the train?”’ 
“Ves, ma’am. We've got a locomotive at 
each end. It takes an extra one to push us 
up the mountain.”’ ‘Dear, dear, what shall 
I do? I’m always so sick if I ride with my 
back to the locomotive!’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


A correspondent sends the Listener a rare 
bit of English. It was written by a woman 
in excusing her tardiness in answering an in- 
quiry that had been addressed to her: “I 
would have written before, but I have been 
sick with a dog-bite in the arm. The man 
that owns the sawmill’s dog bit me in the 
road.’’ ‘The excuse was accepted as sufficient. 
Transcript. 


A man once presented himself at the office 
of Ticknor & Fields with a bundle of manu- 
scripts in his hand. He was met by Mr. 
Fields. ‘‘Good-morning, sir,” he said. “Is 
this Mr. Fields?” ‘Yes, I am Mr. Fields.’’ 
“Mr. James T. Fields?” “Yes, that’s my 
name.’ ‘“‘I’ mean a member of the firm, 
Ticknor & Fields.” “Yes, lamhe.” ‘‘Oh,” 
with a look of disappointment, “then I’d like 
to see Mr. Ticknor.”’ 


During the Rebellion the Law School at 
Cambridge was presided over by Profs. Par- 
sons, Parker, and Washburn. They were 
divided in their political views, and each 
did his best to maintain his opinion. Prof. 
Parker was one day asked, ‘‘ How do you get 
along on politics at the Law School?” 
“Nicely,” he answered. ‘We are equally 
divided.” “But how can that be?” contin- 
ued the inquirer.. ‘‘ There are three of you?” 
“Easy enough,” replied the professor. ‘“‘Par- 
sons writes on one side, and I on the other; 
and Washburn,—he speaks on one side and 
votes on the, other.” —Transcript. 


An expedition was sent toa Southern State 
to observe a solar eclipse. The day preced- 
ing a professor said to an old colored man: 
“Sam, if you watch your chickens to-mor- 
row morning, you will find that they’ll all go 
to roost at eleven o’clock.” Sam was scepti- 
cal, but at the appointed hour the heavens 
were darkened, and the chickens, as foretold, 
retired. The old negro sought the scientist. 
“Perfessor,’”’ said he, “‘how long ’go did you 
know dem chickens would go to roost?” 
“About a year ago,’ said the professor. 
Well, ef dat don’t beat all!’”’ was the man’s 
perplexed reply. “““Why,~perfessor, a year 
ago dem chickens wa’n’t even hatched!’”— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. — 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Opens with the foot; closes itself. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
SW" Underground 
sre ENO Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Clean and sanitary. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 


C. H. SrePHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


consideri! 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OR “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
how to improve the musical and liturgical 


recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed alter a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness,”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracit 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Coniress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


so well arranged and attractively printed... . Iam ack 
ing fervent to using the first part of the book in my own MEADVILLE, PA. 
y- (Founded 1844) 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit ee 
efficiency. In order to meet the de made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls Beautiful grounds. ki 
General and Coll d 
Springfield, Mass. Studies Conifcate Muse, Ace De: 
Principals: ‘ G ium, basketball 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) Athletics tonne cbiving panlaniean | 
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